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Island Sheep Husbandry. 


When a crewof sailors are cast away 
upon one of the many bleak islands cff the 
coast of Maine the newspapers are filled 
with stories of their sufferings, bat it 
seldom occurs to any one to sympathiza with 
the helpless flock of sheep that are left on 
these islands all the year, with no shelter 
from the fierce heat of sammer or the awful 
storms and cold of winter. For many years 
this practice of herding sheep on the coast 
islands has been followed by breeders who 
live on the mainland, b:cause the islands 
are the cheapest pastures tobe had. A 
breeder can hirean island for a trifle, or 
buy it outright for very little money—$15 
Ww $5UU-—-a ud Le SA8ep Lewea Dv teudece for 
the simple reason that they cannot get 
away. 

Oo the coast of Maine, from Kittery to 
Eastport, are about 1500 islands, aid most 
of them are but a few acres in «extent and 
almost barren. Some few have been pur- 
chased by wealthy people and turned into 
private summer resorts, but the majority 
ate fit for nothing except to add picture: que- 
ness to the scenery along shore. In sammer 
the sheep pastured on these islands manage 
to keep from starving by browsing on the 
scant and tough grasses, bat on most of the 
islands there is n> fresh water, and the 
animals woald die of thirst but for the 
heavy Jews that fall early in the morning. 
The sheep muss drink before suarise or not 
at all. 

The privations of the island sheep in 
summer, however, are as nothing compared 
to their safferir ga in winter. Someof the 
islands are partiy wooded, and in some in- 
stances the owners of the sheep have pro- 
vided lean-tos, or sheds, for shelter, closed 
to the northiand eas: and cpento the south 
and west, but in most cases there is neither 
nataral nor artificial shelter, and the fierce 
blizzards of the Atlantic sweep the little 
rocky islands from endtoend. Fishermen 
who have visited these islands in winter 
time for the parpose of supplying them- 
selves with a carcass of mutton have 
found the sheep huddled in close groups, 
with the rams on the outside anda the 
lambs tucked in batween their mothers. 
inthis huddling together the poor beasts 
find their only protection from the ugly 
Weather on many uf the coast islands. In 
winter the islsnds are often covered deep 
vith snow, and then she sheep are put to 
their wit’s end to get anything toeat. Men 
who visited one of the sheep islands off the 
Hancock County coast lass winter found 
pathetic evidences of the animals’ battle 
with hange:—the snow for acres had been 
Carefally pawed away in order that the 
sheep might get at the frczen roots of 
glass. 

In the.extremity of hunger the animals 
have in many cases gone to the shore and 
eacen their fillof kelp and seaweed, which 
often makes them deathly sick, and in their 
bareuit of this poor fodder hundreds of 
sheep have.been drowned, being caught on 
Outlying ledges by the rising tide. The 
Winter has but one advantege for the sheep 
Over summer—if there be no water, there 
aré snowdritr, and the animals can suck 
Dlenty of water from these. 

In the course of years the island sheep 
become as wild as Andean goats, bat they 
seem never to gain in hardiness sufficient to 
withstand the severity of the winter. Every 
Spring, when the owners come to shear the 
flocks, they find little heaps of bones scat- 
tered thickly about, where the lambs have 
= zen to death or she yearlings, even, have 

led of exposure and starvation. Last 
Winter a flock of 100 sheep huddled tugether 
—— the lee of a high cliff to escape the 
2* of a great atorm; an avalanche crashed 

Own from the height, and in the following 
May 73 skeletons whitened the valley. 

This condition of affairs has existed for 
years, bat nothing has ever been done to 
a an end to the barbarity. The owners of 
— sheep say that they can better afford to 
r 8¢ 10 per cent. of the flocks annually than 
°Drovide them with go00d pasturage and 
—* On the mainland. The number of sheep 
= the coast islands is estimated at about 

000. and it is certain that 2000 die of han- 


Sheep hasbandry is a «ucoses, but the bra. 
tality of it hasat last aroused the Soolety | 
f.r the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which has lately rece!ved many complaints, | 
and it is likely that something will now ba 
done to enforces better treatment.—N. Y. 
Tribane. 





Raising Pigs. 

Fall pigs need a little more care in raising 
than spring pigs. They may be as vigorous 
and healthy, but the weather is not as f{a- 
vorable for their making a thrifty growth, 
and they need warm quarters, with clean 
and dry beds, yet they should be so kept 
tbat they w ll have pure air and an oppor 
tanity to take exercise when .the weather 
will allow. 

They should have an abundance of good 
nourishing food, and the sows should ba 
well fed until they can eat at the trough. 
Do not feed her too liberally at first. Shoe 
should have bat a littie thin slop for two or 
three days after she farrows, but from that 
time she should have as mach good wh-at 
middling as she cares to eat, and if there is 
skimmilk to add to it, so much the beiter. 
This will induce a good milk flow, but tha 
littie pigs should have a trough of their own 
when about three weeks old, where they 
should be fed with the same fool thrie 
times a dey or oftener at first, taking care 
not to overfeed. She shonid wean then 
when about eight weeks old, and then she 
will be in condition to be served aga‘n for 
her epring litter. Keep her in a thrifty 
growing condition, bat do not fatten her 
if a good litter is wanted inthe spring As 
neither she nor the pigs can go to the pasi- 
ure inthe winter a little good ear:y-cut 
clover or rowen hay should be given them 
every day, though when this was not at 
hand we have foand oat hay to make a very 
good sabastitate. 

If we were buying hogs to fatten we 
should prefer those with rather fine bristles 
and not too many of them, as we ave found 
su.h ones to usually fa:ten more easily and 
to be finer boned, but if we were looking for 
them for breeding purposes, wanting large 
litters of strong pigs without any regard to 
thelr quality, we would want them to hava 
plenty of coarse, heavy bristles. Such hogs 
are more vigoroos and stronger, as they 
| have reverted back nearer to the type of the 
wild hog, or the half wild that used to roam 
the woods, seeking no shelter but the trees, 
and foding their food in the canrne.or ants, 
and the roots that they dug from the ground 

Bat when one raises pigs he wants good 
Digs that will fatten well and readily, even 
if there are nos as many of them, and if 
they need better shelter and better care. 
Bat if one can combine the two qual:ties of 
prolific breeding with strong constitution 
and ease of fattening, he would have very 
near she ideal hog for the farmer. We 
think this can be done by having one of 
the parents of the coarse boned, heavy 
bristled surt, and the other of a finer bone 
and fine brietled variety. We should prefer 
the maleto be the coarser animal, as having 
a more masculine appearance, but if com 
pelled to.ase coarsely bailt sows would go 
to the otter extreme for the boar. 

It migh: not be necessary to make this 
violent cross every year, but an occasional 
outcross when we found the pigs getting so 
finely bred as to be feeble at birth, or so 
coarsely bred as not to fatten well. In line 
with this it may be sald that some of the 
Western breeders, whose favorite hogs are 
the Poland Chine, have found an advantage 
in a cross with a large Yorkshire, giving a 
larger pig, with heavy frame, and yet 
retaining the fattening propensity of the 
Poland China. 





A New Remedy for Fistula. 


The mortality from fistula among cavalry 
horses during the latter part of the civil 
war was very great. Bat few, compara- 
tively, of the army veterinary surgeone 
were able to treat severe cases successfally. 
An article written bya veterinarian and 
published in the Journal of Comparative 
Medicine describes a new method of treat- 
ment, which he claims has proved very 
successfal. H 41s story is as follows: 

** Ig has been a long felt want among vet 
erinarians to find some remedy which will 
be usefal in cases of fistula that would be 
of a less irritating na:ure than our caustics 
and still hava a stronger action than our 
mild ansiseptics, writes a veterinarian in 
the Journal of Comparative Medicine. Being 
in the region where fistula is very common, 
1 come in contast with a great many oases, 
and asa result have tried every treatmen 
that I could possibly think of, and cannot 
say that I have met with great success. 

* Having by a mere accident come in pos- 
session of protargol, I gave it a trial, and 
found it to be jast the thing for such cases. 
It is a yellowish light powder, soluble in 
water, and is a derivative of silver 
Although not as irritating as nitrate, it 
still has the same action as the bactericide 
and antiseptic. 

** As it may be interesting to some of the 
readers, I will describe a few cases in 
which I used itand show how itacts. On 
Jan. 24,1 was called to seearoan mare, 
four years old, with a very bad case of fist- 
ulous withers, having been caused by a 
heavy team saddle, and bad been standing 
about two months. The withers were 
swollen on each side to the seize of an ordi- 
nary ham, with an ugly ranning sore on the 
top, from which came a very fetid dis- 
charge. 

‘* After making an opening at the boitom, 
I inserted a seton and a few plugs of bi- 
chloride of mercury and nitrate of silver, 
which gave me an abundant discharge of 
pusin about 10 hours. About this time I 
came to the conclusion I would use my 
protargol, and on the following day ! 
started to syringe the wound witha solution 
as follows: Protargol, 10 parte; glycerin, 











Ger, thirst and exposure annually. From a 


50 parts; water, 40 parts. 


** business ” poins of view, thia seacoas: | 


** This was injected three times a day, and 
hot woolen rags were /aid over the wi:her: 
every hour. Oa Feb. 1, the swelling had 
gone down considerably and the dircharge 
was lese fetid. Oa the 10th she was abla to 
drive, and on the 15th was entirely well,and 
as yet there has. been no recurrence. 

** A gray horse, belonging to accal firm, 
came to the hospital with fistula which 
seemed to be one mass of pipes; I made an 
opening at the bottom, and into this I ir- 
jeoted the above solution, and was su: prised 
at the amount of pusit brought ou’. I cor- 
tinued this three times aday for three 
we ks and its effects were wonderful, as it 
dried up the fietula and healed the wound 
in just that time, 

‘“‘Although not generally classed as fis. 


tule, I consider a qa ttor jast the same, and 


mik all slong the line of the railrond at 
$1.30 per hundred pounds. The wint>r 
season isthe time for the farmers to make 
money, with all conditioas favorable. 
P E Waite. 
D:er R ver, Lowis Co., N. Y., Nov. 19. 


Inteiligent Cross Breeding. 


Not a little cf the trouble in grading up 
herds of liva etock comes from indiscrimi- 
nate and ignorant cross breeding. New 
olood is necessary for every ficck, and some 
Introduce it with a vengeance. That ie, 
they cross with about everything that comes 
alonge They seem to take a certain amount 
of plearure in introducing tbe blood of 
oearly every breed—good, bad and ind. ffer- 
ent—into ‘her fl‘ok, Sona wil defend 
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meeting with good success in a late case, | 
shall add it to the list. Oo Feb. 1, I wae 
called to see a horse which had suffered 
from a moist corn, and as a result of this 
had opened at the top of the foot, from 
which the flow of pus was constaot. I re- 
moved the shoe and pared ont the corn, giv- 
ing ita free openiog, after whicod i ran a 
seton from the bottom to the top of the foot. 
I then gave it a covering of the powdered 
protargol, and injected the solation in from 
the bottom three timesa day. Uader thie 
treatment he progressed nicsly, and in 
three weeks was entirely well. 

‘*Toall these cases the regular ccurse of 
internal medicines was administer: d and all 
I claim of interest is the action of this solu- 
tion on fistulous tracts, and to those who 
have euch cases it would be well to try it as 
in every case in which I have ased it, my 
success was greater and cure more perma- 
nent and in less time than any other treat- 
ment I heve ever used.” 


New York Notes. 


For a week past we have had snow 
enough for sleighing in the nortbern part 
of Lowis County,and such has aleo been the 
fact in portions of J:fferson County. The 
snow fell a depth of two to four feet; and, 
in const quence, travel and rallzoading were 
greatly impeded for a couple of days. At 
this writing the warm weather and soutb- 
erly wind is sweeping the snow off about as 
fastasit came. Farmers who have been 
troubled for their asual supply of dri k ng 
water for family and stock are rejoiced at 
the prospect of water from the melting 
snow. Many wells are still without water 
Oar local buyers are shipping all kinds 
of stock, including cows, calves, sheep and 
live hogs, to the eastern markets. Oar 
dealers are now getting in their winter 
supply of apples. Twocarloads of apples 
arrived at Castorland lest Saturday, part 
of which came in crates for want of barrels. 
which iatter are becoming scarce in the 
frait-growipg regions. These apples will 
doub:less sell, at present, for $2 par barrel. 
Two crates hold a trifie over a Darrel. 

A large quantity of potatoes have been 
shipped during the fall from several ship- 
ping points in this county. They have 
been purchased by our local buyers for 
from 30 to 35 cents per bushel. This dces 
not leave a large margin for the producer. 
Last year a great quantity of potatoes 
shroughout the coantry went into the cellare 
with hopes of better prices for them in the 
spring. Disappointment prevailed and 
many farmers were obliged to feed out, or 
get rid of their potatoes at any price A 
large quantity of cider is beinx made which 
sells at seven to eight cents per gallon. 

Hay remains in good condition, while 
good oat straw fetches $6 per ton delivered 

Farmers will feed closely the coming win 
ter, as the hay crop was not over abundant 
in all sections. 

A large quantity of cheese still remains 
in the county unsold. The price for some 
time past has not met the expectations of the 
factory men, consequently they have held 
for higher prices with a not very flattering 
prospect Of advance, as the cold storage 
pants still contain a large proportion of 
the cheese which was parchased earlier in 
the season. 

Cold storage during the summer tends to 
keep the price up for ckeese, but later on 
buyers like to unload much of this cheese, 

and prices will not advance for the cheese 

remaining in the factories, to a great ex: 

tent, until later on in the season. The 
factories about here have nearly all closed 

for the season. 

As winter dairying is carried on to a great 

extent among the dairymen of this section, 

during the past few years, all within reach 








their poaition by saying thatthey are exper- 
imenting,and that the work is all done in the 
interest of scientific breeding. They willeven 
point to ecme accidental di: coveries of fine 
breeds p’oduced through cross breeding an- 
expectediy. They ere wrong in this logic, 
for the ~*etdental diecoveries have vot been 
ptuseot:/ vy indiecrimiraiv cross oreeuiiig. 
Breeders were conducting a line of experi- 
ments with certain animale for certain 
re ulte, and scoldentally obtained some- 
thiug else. They were using every cross 
for a purpose, and were thus intelligently 
conducting experiments in the in:erests of 
science. 

It is very different from the indiscrim!- 
pate cross breeding, which has no object or 
a'm, and js carried on in a haphazard style. 
1t only l:ads to confusion and generally to 
the degeneration of a flock or herd. Vicious 
end undesirab’e qualities are pretty :ure to 
be introduced in this way, and in the end 
there will be absolate loss. 

Intelligent cross breeding is of the utmost 
importance on tbe fazme, and it is s.me 
thing that can be carried on by every 
|farmer. All that is necessary is ap ip 
telligeat desire to improve the animals 
and a clear aim in view. A cross should 
be made only with superior animals to 
the live stock on hand. A neighbor’s ball 
may have some merits, but the chances are 
that they are not superior to those of you 
fluecx. At a little more expense you can 
secare a high grade ball to head the flock, 
or the services of another may be secured 
at a trifiiog higher expense than your 
neigt bor’s. It never pays to cross with an 
inferior ball. Sach an animal should have 
been killed long ago for beef. It is the bert 
thicg we can do with balls that have no 
svecial merits for breeding purposes, and 
the sconer the farm is  oleared of 
such animals, the less danger will there 
be that farmers will injare the standing 
of their herds throuzh the temptations of 
economy. Ir-and-in breeding is bad 
enough when the stock is all high grade, 
but to practice this with inferior animals 
is something almost criminal. It means 
degeneration in quality and vitality, and 
the loss of nearly all animals that can be 
called profitable ia any sense of the word. 
Let euch cross breeding be relegated to the 
past, while the farmer who practises it 
shoold fail in order to show him the right 
path of daty and success. 
Oalo. 





E. P. SMITH. 





Denmark’s Deserted Farmy:. 


The How aid Association has publisted 
an interesting leaflet, entitled ‘* Back to the 
Land — Danmarh’s Example.” In that 
couniry there ie an exodus of the popula- 
tion of the towns back to the land. Partly 
by State ald,and partly by private enterprise, 
2000 square miles of waste land have been 
reciaimed, and five-eighths of the national 
territory is possessed by small freeholders 
and peasants. Above a handred people’s 
high echools have been established, where 
peasantry and working classes of ages from 
elghteen to twenty-five get board and eda- 
cation for ten shillings aweek. The Dan- 
ish farmers have formed oo-operative 
societies for the collection, sale and export 
of their produce. Danish university and 


college etadents have instituted throughout 
the rural districts free lecturer, evening 
lessons, and committees for promoting pop 

ular amusements. 
a 
and social gathering. 
high school has obtained influence, neither 
drinking, gambling nor gross breaches of 
morals are to be met with; yet the villagers 


In almost every village 
public hall has been erected for recreation 
In villages where the 


thouch tiere are very faw rich men. She 
avnually supplies the B-itish market with 
more more than 1,000,000 hun‘red weight of 
butter ani the eame amount of bason, 
about 200,000,000 eggs, and scores of thon- 
sands of piga, cattle and horaes. 

Surely we might take example by this. 
This prozuse might equally well be brought 
into existence in Eogland. But it never 
will be, so long as our wretched syetem of 
education prevails in villages, so long as 
villagers are divorced from all property in 
Jand, and so long as villeg) iifa remains 
the dall, dreary thing it is. Let any one 
only consider what might have been done 
for the raral population at home with tha 
£100,000,000 that have been spent in reliev- 
ing the oppressed millionaires in the T rans- 
vaal.—Loxndon Trath. 

Wintering Young Cattle. 

The wintering of yearlings has to be care- 
fallydone. They need close attention and 
good care. Atnotimein the animai’s life 
may they be more easily soolied than when 
taken in for the first winter feeding. 

They need rather more noarishing food 
than older animals. They may also be 
changing teeth daring the winter, and that 
has to be wasched and suitabie provision 
made for well-cut food. 

The food forthe whole stock is cut and 
m!xed. Corn cut moderately green, sha k3d 
and housed when dry enough is used for 
part of the ration, while chaff or cut straw 
mikas ap the coarse food. This is fed 
twice a day—at six in the morning and five 
at night. At noon a ration of roots is 
given, and these are sliced only for animals 
teething 

With the coarse fodder is the corn, at 
least fa'rly well matared. 

For the yearlings, instead of the straw, 
catrye or clover hay is substituted twice a 
week or oftener, as may be required. 

As the winter advances the eupply of 
dried corn becomes exhausted and silage is 
substituted for that part of the ration, and 
with it is used a emall feed of chopped oats 
two parte, bran or shorts two parts and 
chopped peas one part. This is sprinkled 
_ the coarse fodder at the afternoon 

eed. 

As the winter advances and springtime 
comes nearer the roots, which have bern 
white or yellow turnips in the fall end 
swedes by about Christmas t!me, merge into 
mangels, which are best in ihe springtime. 

‘Lae idule goscrany 1a3t bss Aere ie iaiily 
good grazing, which will be from the 10jh 
to the 153h of May. 

Daring the summer if pasture is bare care 
istaken to supplement with other feed, or 
euch soiling crops as have already been 
mentioned in the feeding of the younger 
stock, 

The fall feeding of yearlings applies to 
those two years old, except that if these are 
to be farnished for beef in the fall they are 
given the best of the pasture and a more 
liberal allowance of chopped feed. They 
are put into the stables earlier than the 
younger cattle, and fed more }'berally of 
choy ped grains and oil cake. The grains 
grown on the farm are first consum:d as 
being the most economical, but if more be 
— oil cake is an excellent finishing 
‘ood. 

In the mixed grain ration as feeding time 
advances the chopped oats may be increased 
as well asthe chopped peas, and the bran 
reduced. 

So much has to be left to the careful 
feeder, who has to treat each animal 
according to its special needs, that anless a 
careful weighing is made of the food cop- 
sumed the expense can only be estimated. 

Sach a careful weighing of food con- 
sumed is too expeneive for the ordinary 
farmer, and is usually left for the experi- 
mental station. Ualess compiled with 
care, any guess of value is jonly misleading 
and is not to ba attempted. 

It has been found that where animals can 
be fed in loose boxes with plenty of room 
to move about they do better and make 
faster gains in weight than when tied up 
Daring the period in which the animals are 
housed, they are out once every day for 
water, which is pumped by windmill into a 
tank in the yard. 

If plenty of roots are fed itis found that 
feeding cattle will hardly touch water. Salt 
fe provided and may befed with food as 
well as pat within reach. 

A feeding steer will require from 33 to 43 
ounces of salt per day, while one ounce is 
scfiisient for a horse of the same weight. 
The brash and currycomb are very use- 
fai, and while always short of straw for 
bedding purpores the cattle are much better 
for careful cleaning and good grooming, 
and it pays to have it doneas frequently 
as time will permit.—Ottawa (Canada) 
Balletin. 





— 
Bees and Honey. 


Professor A. J. Cook writes for the Amer 
loan Bee Journal that bees often swarm be- 
cause of being in some way disturbed. Of 
ocuree when they are crowded thisis dis- 
turbance enough, and they then are what 
would be called a natural swarm, going out 
with the cld queen, and leaving brood and 
queen cells with young beesto care for 
them, which soon makes a new colony. He 
thinks they sometimes are driven out by 
starvation, and though the swarming may 
not help them, yet they will try it. An un- 
tidy condition of the hive may lead to their 
swarming. This may be from dead bees or 
from,dysentery among them, which makes 
them prefer to seek a new location in pra- 

ference to cleaning up the old one. This also 
usually results in the loss of both the 
swarm and the old colony unless they are 

given early attention which should have 








are fond of games, dancing,sports and other 
recreations. 


And whatis the resnlt? Denmark has 


become the second country inthe world in 


been given earlier, Such cases can be pre 
vented in a great measure by epring feed- 
ing, by cleaning the bottom board, and also 
by giving better protection in winter, as a 








of the milk stationsare delivering their 


regard to average wealth per head, al- 


cold and wet winter with alternate freezing 


and thawing is one of the cauresof dysen- 
tery amorg them. 

He also says that a first swarm with 
which the old queen goes does not ustaily 
fly high or far before clustering, while after 
swarms with yoo: g queens may go 20 feet 
high, or perhaps makea filght ofamile or 
so before clustering at all, and often fiy so 
rapidly that cne wculd need to be well 
mounted to follow them. He has posliive 
evidence that in some cases scouts go out 
end select the rnew home and prepare It 
for occupancy. Even in such cases they 
may stop and cluster to rest their queen, who 
probably has not tried her wings for a year. 
If then they are hived,and things are to 
their likir g, they will remain; if not they 
will leave and are apt to go farther the nxt 
time. 

We thi: k none of these rules are invaria- 
ble, eny more than the one that a swarm 
will not go out antil new queen cells are 
capped over, which we know is not always 
the case, or caces to which he refers as con- 
trary to general rule, that only one queen 
goes with a swarm. He rays that many 
beekeepers have known several queens to 
go with one swarm, and that more rarely 
¢wo queens may be found in one colony, and 
both laying eggs Where bees gather in a 
large cave, such as are sometimes found, 
the number of bees and the amount of honey 
would indicate severa! queens there, though 
they may‘hava lines of distinction between 
the colonies. 


The colcnies should all be examined ba- 
fore winter to see if there are queens in 
allof them, and where there are not the 
swarm which has lost its queen should be 
united with another which has one, unless 
@ good queen is at hand to be introduced. 
We do not care to put in a new and untried 
queen as late as Ostober. It is the Septem- 
ber and October broods that form the win- 
ter colonies, and we wact to feed them 
then if they are not getting honey 
from the goldenrod or other plants, s0 
thet they will have plenty of Ostober 
brood. Then they will winter well if 
in any decent place, whether it be a 
cellar or out of doors protected by chaff 
hives. In feeding use no cheap suger 
or ecorched syrup, nor any fermented 
honey, and place it so that no other bees 
can be attracted by it but those for whom 
itis intended. A good colony with 30 to 35 
pounds of honey stored before the winter 
hrgizzaré? im cha*-orctected hiyor, ot? 0 
doors, is better than a half dozen weak ones 
that have barely enough to live on, in a 
cellar, because it will prove more profitable 
next summer. 


There are not many places in New Eng- 
land where we should think a person could 
make a living out of beekeeping alone. 
There are not enough of the nectar bsaring 
plants to warrant one to keep a hundred 
colonies, or at least we do not know of such 
a place, and to support a family oa a less 
number might prove adoubtful experiment. 
Let the western and the southern beekeepers 
go into it as a specialty if they please, but we 
will say that nearly every farm could carry 
from six to 20 colonies with but 1 ttle time 
taken from other work, and the honey they 
would make in a favorable season wou'd be 
an addition to the luxuries of the family 
t. ble and to the income from the farm. And 
we belfeve the bees in some sestions are 
needed to pollenizs3 blossoms of the frat 
trees and in the vegetable garden. 

Probably the worst insomnia on record is 
that of the bee, if it is true, as said by some 
writers, that the working bee does not sleep 
dari: g the six or seven weeks which it 
lives after it begins stori: g honey. It is no 
wonder that they die you' g. Bat we do not 
believe this. We cannot say that we have 
ever seen a bee asleep, but we thirk they take 
rest when even the honey flow is at its best, 
and think they prefer to take it in the heat 
of the day when they find the least nectar in 
the blossom. They work during the r‘ght 
in buildi: g their comb, and they prefer 
darknese rather than light even for their 
best deede, as may be seen by the pains 
they take to cover a glass in the side of a 
hive if the shutter over it is not kept closed 
most of the time. This is because the 
honey will orystal!’z3 if exposed to run- 
1 gh$, and thus become unfit for feedi: g to 
the young brood. 


We think it requires more care and a 
better knowledge of the business to success- 
fully winter bees in a cellar than out of 
doors. If the hives are packed around with 
cushions of cheff, and have food enough for 
the colony there is little difficulty about 
wintering them on the summer stands. 
Give them ventilation in the hive but not 
oc much, and narrow up the entrance s0 
that not more than two or three bees can 
pass at a time, and with 30 pounds or more 
of good sealed honey toa colony they wifl 
not need to be disturbed until spri: g, and 
ehould not be. When a warm spell comes 
in winter the entrance may be widened a 
little and they will take their cleansing 
flight and go back safely. A cellar may be 
too warm or too damp, too dark or too 
light, and there isa d Moulty about decid- 
ir g when totake them out, as they are more 
sensitive to cold than those out of doors all 
winter. 





om 





Fredericksburg, that took a pacing record 
of 2.12 at Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 11 last, is 
a chestnut gelding, 153 hands high, got by 
Nephew Jr.,and was foaled in 1896. His 
dam is Minnie Hubbard, by Hubbard, thor- 
oughbred eon of Planet; second dam, Santa 
Clara Belle, by Woodbarn, thoroughbred 
son of Lexington; third dam, Cricket, by 
Riflemen, thoroughbred son of imported 
Giencoe; fourth dam, Lady Bell, by thor- 
oughbred Williamson’s Belmont, and fifth 
dam by Lance, thoroughbred son of Ameri- 
can Eclipse. Fredericksburg is the fastest 
of the get of Nephew Jr. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Dairy Notes. 


A correspondent of the Practical Farmer 
says he has been using a separator for two 
years with a dairy of 14 grade Jersey cows. 
It sakes him about half an hourto do the 
separating when they are in full flow of 
milk, or about two minutes per cow. He 
rans a cream of 28 to 30 per cent. of butter 
fat. 

He sums ap the benefit of the separator 
in this way. 

“I give facts, not guesswork. Where I 
used to haul 500 pounds of whole milk to 
the creamery, I now haal about 100 pounds 
of cream, and get about the same money for 
it, while I havaall the fresh, warm ekim- 
milk twice every day to feed my calves and 
pigs, end oh, how they enjoy it! 1 also had 
to send the whole milk q@hile it was fresh 
and sweet every day, because if sour the 
creamery would refuse it, and when hauled 
back home it was only fit for hog feed. Bat 
no@ 1 can put the cream in my dairy house 
and send only three times a werk, as the 
cream, properly ripened, is what the factory 
wants for butter. And again, the skimmilk 
returned from the creamery in sammer was 
only sour slop, fit only for pigs; while the 
fresh, warm skimmilk is excellent for 
calves and pigs- There is quite a difference 
in hauling, for whan I had to deliver five or 
six cans of whole milk it tooka man anda 
strong milk wagon, bat now iflam busy 
my wifeor the girls can take the single 
baggy, and on the tarnpike it is only « 
pleasure drive to take a can of cream to the 
factory and bring an empty can back. Then 
as to washing and caring for milk vessels. 
What a difference it makes no one can 
know until they try it, not taking any 
account of the actual cash outlay for the 
number of vessels necessary for handling 
the whole milk. I hesitated when [ thought 
of the price of the separator, bat I bought 
it on payments extending twelve months. 
Anda now 1 am satisfied that the benefit to 
my calves and pigs for feeding fresh, warm 
skimmilk for the year is equal in vaiue to 
the cost of the separator, taking no account 
of the almost certain losses sustained every 
year by feeding calves the stale, sour slop 
resarned from sho creamery.’’ 





An exchangs says: “It is claimed that if 
all the manure from one cow could be 
saved, without loss of liqaids or solids, 
provided the food given was of the best 
quality, the cost of her keep would be re- 
duced every year, as the land would prodace 
more each season. Two cows could not eat 
the food off a piece of ground that now 
supplies only one, if all the refase from the 
cow could be returned to the plot, but the 
matore mu:t be carefully managed and be 
made from various foods.” 

Thie is true as it is worded, for the * vari 
ous foods’? should be a balanced ration 
containing mach that did not grow upon 
the acre of ground. The crop grown there 
would be returned in the excrements of the 
animals, lacking justas much as was taken 
to build up their flesh and their milk, but 
possibly increased by as much nitrogen as 
had been teken from the atmosphere by the 
clover or other leguminous crope. There 
mightalsobe a gain in the fertility of the 
soil by some caemical or mesbanical action 
due to rain and frost,makiog more availiable 
some of the mineral elements in the soll 
which are now dormant. 

The action of the obange of decaying 
vegetable matter to nitrates and their effect 
upon other fertilizing elements in the soll 
is but imperfectly understood as yet, and 
we only know that such a process goes on, 
and soils which contain enough of potash, 
lime and phosphoric acid sometimes will 
not give them up to promote plant growth 
until nitrogen is added to the soil by the 
decay of vegetable matter. In this form it 
seems to have more ¢ ffect upon mineral fer- 
tilizing elements than it does when added as 
nitrates of soda or potash or as salphate of 
ammonia. And this brings us to another 
known fact for which we have seen no 
satisfactory explanation. Adding more 
potash and phosphoric acid in an available 
form helps clover and other crops to take 
more nitrogen from the air, but we do not 
know why or how it does so. 


By carefal selection of the best cows in 
a herd of natives or grades and breeding 
them to pure-bred balls, and continuing the 
process with their heifer calves, always 
selecting and saving the best after they 
come in milk, and always asing the pure 
bred bull of the seme breed, one may in a 
few years obtain a herd that in produc- 
tiveness will equal, and somatimes exceed 
the pure bred herd. The little strain of 
other blood, while rendering the animals 
not eligible to registry, and thas prevent 
ing sales at high prices for breeding pur- 
poser, often is of advantage in making 
them better fitted for the dairy, or for 
fattening stock. ‘The three quarters or 
seven eighths Hereford and Shorthorn 
stock often bring as good prices as the 
fall bloeded animals at the slaughter yards, 
and some growers say that they fatten as 
quickly and cheaply as any. This is to the 
advantage of those who hava not capital to 
begin with a herd of pure bred cattle. 

At the New Jersey Experiment Station 
they began April 1, 1896, with a herd of 22 
grade cows. The next year they had 25, 
and the third year,ending Aopril 1, 1899,they 
had 30. There were many changes by dis- 
posing of old or unprofitable animals and 
replacing them with younger and better 
ones, but four cows were kept the entire 
three years and 10 others for two years. 
Twenty-five cows made a record of one year 
or more. The average production of these 
was 6585 pounds of milk and 327 pounds of 
batter in a year, but the best cow produced 
10,317 pounds of milk and 486 pounds of 
butter, whilethe poorest one gave but 4530 
pounds of milk and 226 pounds of batter, 
less than one-half as mach milx and butter 
as the best one. 

In summer the feed was 60 pounds of 
green forage, four pounds each of wheat 
bran and brewer’s grains, and two pounds 
of corn meal asa daily ration. In winter 
each had 30 pounds of enailage, five pounds 
hay, four pounds each of brap and brewer’s 
grains, and two pounds of linseed meal. 
The average cost per day was 114 conts for 
food, of which 93 cents was for crops grown 
on the farm, and five cents for purchased 
food. To this was added labor and interest 
on money invested, making a cost for the 
year for food of 1.39 cents per quart for 
each quart produced, and eight-tenths ofa 
cent for labor and interest, or a total cost of 
2.19 cente per quart for milk. Selling the 
milk at three cents per quart would have 
given a profit of $613.45 from 25 cows, beside 
the value of 265 tons of manure in a year. 
The first year they could have guaranteed 
four per cent. fat in the milk, the next year 
4 per cent., and the third year 4} per cent., 
but they do not say whether this gain iu 
quality was principally from the exchange 
of cows or from improvement of those that 
were kept over. 


an old bern so as to keep the wind and cold 
from reaching the stables, but some have 
sealed the stables by tight boarding inside 
the studding, not quite to the top, but so as 
to cut off direct dranghts from the animals, 
while foreing fresh air to enter at the top of 
the stable. Others have lined the walls with 
straw, held in place by battens, and some 
have covered all cracks with terred paper 
or even several thicknesses of newspapers 
to keep out the wind. These are but cheap 
makeshifte, but they are better than having 
cold stables. 





Butter Market. 


Butter is higher in price this week than 
last, yet the market tends to weakness. The 
British market for butter has not been as 
high as New York and some other markets, 
hence there is more weakness in the latter 
markets than in this olty. The extreme 
high prices for fresh batter drives the trade 
on to hold lots from cold storage. 

Bat high prices continue to be quoted in 
the West, where it is reported the consump 
tive demand is quite large, and if Chicago 
and Elgin can sell fresh creamery at 253 to 
26 cents, it is not likely that prices will go 
much lower here. It is a pecaliar and some 
what unsatisfactory market for our deal 
ers, but we think that with colder weather 
values would be more evenly adjasted, and 
the situation would improve. The large 
quantities of butter taken out of cold storaze 
the past week or two have reduced the stock 
of really. desirable June goods very mate; 
rially and when the present flarry is over 
more confidence will be developed. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 13,124 tubs and 14746 boxes, a 
total weight of 632,404 pounds, inclading 
26,000 pounds for export. With the latter 
deducted, the net total is 606.404 pounds, 
against 786,817 pounds the previous week 
and 565,575 pounds the corresponding week 
last year. This shows a falling cf from 
the week before, but an increase as com 
pared with a year ago. 

There were no exports of butter from 
Boston last week. In the corresponding 
week last year 32,648 pounds were sent off. 
From New York last week the exports 
were 801 tubs, and from Montreal 5207 
packages. 

The Qaincy Maiket Cold Storage Com- 
pany gives the following statement for the 
week: Taken in, 674 tubs; out, 10.919 tabs, 
stock, 123,809 tubs, againet 92 302 tubs at the 
same time last year. The Eastern Company 
reports a stock of 16,703 tubs, against 5044 
tubs Jast year, and with these added the 
tote] stock is 140,512 tubs, against 97,346 
tubs lact year, au increase for this year of 
43,166 tube. 


Hood Farm Caltharine 143960. 


This picture shows the young cow H ood 
Farm Caltharine, with first calf, that is bred 
in the same Jines as Brown Bessie, the win- 
ner of the 90 and 30 days World’s Fair dairy 
tests. 

It will be seen that she shows great oa- 
pacity for her age, yet she is not coarse 
Her back is straight, body is deep, she has 
a good neck, a fine head and small horns. 
Her adder is large, being very fall in back 
and ranning high ap, extends well forward, 
is well rounded, and her teats are of the 
right length. 

Besides being very beautifal to look at, 
she is equally as good in the dairy, as may 
be seen by her record made with her firet 
calf. Hood Farm Caltharine was born Dac. 
27,1897. Shedropped us a fine bull calf 
Dee. 3, 1899, by Merry Maiden’s son. She 
made up a tremendously large udder for a 
heifer not two yoars old. We tried her for 
a weekly test from Jan. 16 to 23, inclusive. 

She gave 252 pounds six ounces milk, 
which tested 16 pcunds six ounces butter. 
For the 14 days frcm Jan. 13 to the 263b, in- 
clusive, she gave 501 pounds, 15 ounces 
milk, which made 32 pounds three ounces 
butter. 

All the butter was salted one ounce to the 
pound. Daring the test her highest milk 
record in 24 hours was 37 pounds three 
ounces, and she was milked three times a 
day. Sbe was given what hay and ensilage 
she would take, and her daily grain ration 
was 34 pounds bran, three pounds of corn 
mea), 24 pounds of ground oats, 14 poa ds 
oil meal and 14 pounds of glaten meal. For 
11 months she has given 6614 pounds three 
cunces milk, Hood Farm Oaltharine is by 
Voleo of Hood Farm, a bull that is the aear 
est possible in kin to the sire of Brown 
Bessie. He was bred by Hood Farm for 
our own use, so that we could unite this 
blood with that of Combination and breed 
stock in the same lines as Brown Beastie. 

It had already proved to be a successfal 
nick. Hood Farm Oaltherine shows the 
wisdom of following out this line of breed 
ing. She isthe first daughter of Voloo of 
Hood Farm to come in milk, and when a 
heifer makes the record she did with first 
calf when less than two years and one 
month old, most people would say she 
would do. Brown Bessie was by Volco, 
and Volco was by Solid Dake of Framing- 
ham, out of Caltharine. We call attention 
to this to show the close relationship 
between Volco of Hood Farm and Volco, 
Voleo of Hocd Farm being out of Caltha- 
rine, by John of Brondale. John of Bron- 
dale was by Solid Duke of Framingbam, ou 
ot Bowery Girl. Both Solid Dake of 
Framingham and Bowery Girl are by Glue, 
a son of Sweepstakes Dake. 

The dam of Hood Farm Caltharine is 
Minty 2d of Hood ;Farm. Test 15 pounds, 
34 ounces in seven days, 23 pounis, 12 
vapnees in 11 days with second .calf. Sha is 
by Mint, and her dam is Statue. Mint ha 
four daughters in the 14-pound list, and he 
isa 50 per cent. Combination. 


Catarrh 


ls a disease of the mucous membrane 
or inner lining of the nose, throat, 
lungs, stomach, bowels and other 
organs. It is caused by a cold or suc- 
cession of colds irritating the delicate 
surfaces, and is promoted by scrofulous 
taints in the blood. 

It is especially dangerous in persons 
having a predisposition to consumption. 

In these and all other catarrhal 
cases, Hood’s Sarsaparilla so thor- 
oughly renovates the blood and re- 
stores strength that it permanently cures. 

In fact, because of the character of 
the disease, and peculiar merit of the 
remedy, Hood's Sarsaparilla is the only 
common sense treatment for catarrh. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the prom- 
ise. No substitute for Hood’s acts like 

















It costs something to shingle or clapboard 





Hood's —be sure to get Hood's. 




















Statue was a grand cow. Se died before 
being tested. A post mortem ¢xemination 
showed that she had a piece of baled wire 
through her heart. She is the :dam of two 
in the liat, and is out of that grand old 
davghter of Combination, Portrait; test, 15 
pounds, 23 ounces, the dam of two in the 
list, and a fall sister of Daar Keepsake, 
test, 25 pounds, 33 ounces, averaging 60 
pounds of milk per day for the test. Por- 
trait’s dam was Dachess of Jefferson, test, 
18 pounds, nine ounces, and dam of three in 
the list. Later we will give the picture of 
Voleo of H. F., the sire of this remarkablo 
young cow. 





Export Apple Trade. 


The total apple shipments to Earopean 
ports for the week ending Nov. 17, 1900, 
were 82,384 barrels, inclading 59,043 barrels 
to Liverpool, 19,108 barrels to Lndon, 1314 
barrels to Glasgow, and 2919 berrels vari- 
ous. The exports incladed 38,723 barrels 
from Boston, 12,773 barrele from New York, 
18,088 barrels from Montreal and 12,800 
berrels from Halifax. Fortke same week 
last year the apple shipments were 80,596 
barrele. The total apole shipments since 
the opening of the season have b3en 694,971 
barrels; same time last year, 727,339 bar- 
rele. In detail, the shipments have been 
223 230 barrels from Boston, 138,394 barrels 
trom New York, 230,470 barrele fz0m Mont- 
real, 827,008 barrele from Halifex and 15,869 
barrels from Aunapolis. 

Chester R. Lawrence of Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston, has a cable from his 
Liverpool correspondent ander date of 
Nov. 19 as follows: “ The apple market |: 
better, thore is more inquiry and tendency 
le upward.” 

Under date of Nov. 10 wehave the follow 
ing io a letter from Liverpool: “With con 
tinued free supplies values haveruled some 
what lower thie week, but the demand ie 
active at the decline, good parcele being 
well appreciated. This we may well *ay 
is especially so with Maine and Bos 
ton Baldwins, which are showing up 
extremely well, not oply as regards qual- 
ity bat condition as well, in fact, it is a long 
time since we have seen better quality from 
these sources, and our hope is that ship- 
ments may continue totarn out as well as 
they are at present. Naw York Baldwine 
on the other hand have gone off consider- 
ably, indeed, many of our buyers operate ip 
them very cautiously, so muob of the fruit 
being tender and apparently over ripe, sc 
that the demand for them ts not very keen. 

* Canadian arrivals still leave much to 
bedesired, as not only are they irregalar, 
but in some instances disappointing. O! 
course we know that the bast etock fe kept 
back unt:] the commencemant of repacking, 
and believing this to be the case this 
season we look for better things in the near 
future. At the same time itis nota little 
surprising that mach of the frait auctioned 
this week should ever have been shipped 
at ali, as so far is it from being No. 
1, which is what is wanted this season, that 
we doubt even with light supplies whether 
good prices could have been obtained.” 

Arrivals in Liverpool from Aug. 12 to 
Nov. 3, 179,351 barrels; arrivals week ending 
Nov. 10, 47,537 barrels; total to Nov. 10, 
226 888 barrela; to same date in 1899, 250,977 
barrels. 





Boston Fish Market 


Owing to the heavy weather for the past 
week, the receipts on the fresh fish market 
have been light, but the supply ts a little 
better and prices a little lower than those 
of last week Market cod is in littie bette: 
supply at 4% to 5 cents, large at 5 to 54 cen.s, 
and steak at 74 t0 8 cents. Shore haddock 
is very scarce at .74 to 8 cents. small bake 
at 34 to 4 cents, and large at 4 to 4} cents. 
Pollock isin good supply 12 to 2 cents, with 
cusk steady at 2 to 23 censs. Bilaefish are 
more plenty, bringing 9 to 10 vents. 
Halibut are not so olenty but in fair de- 
mand at 13 to 14 cents for white and 
12 to 13 cents for gray. Meckerel at 12 
to 15 cents for large and7 to8 osntes for 
medium. Ensstern smelte are bringing 15 to 
16 cents with extra natives at 20 to 22 cents 
Eastern froz2n salmon steady at 20 to 22 
cents, with Western fresh bringing 15 to 16 
cepts. Lals at 10 toll cents. Oysters an 
changed, and in fair demand at $1 for 
Norfolk standards, $125 for Providence 
Rivers, large Norfolks and fresh-npened 
Stamfords. Blue Points in the shell $2 75a 
bushel or $7a barrel. Soallops in fair sup- 
ply at 40 cents to $1.25 as to siz3. Lobstere 
steady at 16 cents alive and 18 cents boiled 





Vegetubles in Boston Market. 


The market is quite steady this week with 
little changein prices. Southern produce 
(a atill slow and not of the best qiality as 
yet. Baetscontinue at 40 to 50 cents a 
bushel, carrote at 50 cents, and parspips 
fair at 50 to 65 cents, fiat tarnips at 25 to 30 
cente, white French in fair supply at $1.25 
a barrel, native yellow $1 and St. An- 
drews steady at 60 to 75 cents. Onions 
are astili dull at $1.50 a barrel, 
with sone lots at $1.25, Spanish onions 
$1.25 a crate, leek 40 cents a dozen, and 
chives 75 cents to $1. Radishes 40 to 50 
esuts a box. Cucumbers in better supply at 
$5 to $7 per hundred. Hot house tomatoes 
very scarce at 30 to 35 cents a pound. Calery 
is rather qalet at $2.50 to $3.50 for 3 dezen 
boxes. Southern peppers bring $250 a 
crate. Squash are a little short this week, 
bringing $20 to $30 s ton for Hubbard, $1 
to $1.25 for Marrow a barrel, and $1 to $1.25 
for Tarban and Bay State. 

Cabbages are in fair supply at 75 cents to 
$1 barrel, with caul'flower short at 10 to 
15 cents each. Savoy cabbages 50 cents a 
barrel. Brassels sprouts at 10 to 11 cents a 
quart box. Lettuce $1 to $1.50 a three- 
dozen box, spinach short at 30 to 40 cents. 
Endive 40 to 50 cents a box, and egg plant 





$2.50 a crate. Parsley 25 to 30 cents a box, 





and some Southern string beans at $1.50 to 
$2 a basket. 

Potato receipts thie week have been light, 
bat there is a steady demand and firm. 
Aroostook Green Mountain, extra, bring 
63 to 66 cents, fair to good at 60 cents 
Hebron extra at 60 to 62 cents and fair to 
good at 60 cents. York State round white 
50 to 53 cente and longat 50 cents. Sweet 
potatoes quiet, with Jersey extra firm at 
$1.75 to $2, Norfolk and Eastern Shore at 
$1 to $1.25, with some oidinary at $1 ana 
under. 


Government Orop Estimate. 


The preliminary estimate of the average 
yield per acre of corn in 1900, as published 
in the forthcoming monthly report of the 
statistician of the Dapartment of Aagri- 
cultare, is 25.3 bushels, as compared with 
an average yield of 25.31 bushels in 1899, of 
24.76 bushels in 1898, anda 10-year average 
of 241 bashels. Toe inticated yield per 
acre in Ohio ie 37 bushels, in Indians and 
Iowa 38, in Illinois 37,in Missouri 28, in 
Kaneas 19 and in Nebraska 26 basbels. The 
average as to quality is 85.5 per cent., as 
compared with 87 2 per cent. last year, and 
82 7 per cent. in November, 1898. 

It fe estimated that 4.4 per cent. of the 
corn crop of 1899 was stiil in the bands of 
farmerson Nov. 1, 1900, as compared with 
5.9 per cent. of thecrop of 1898 in farmer’s 
hands on Nov. 1, 1899, and 7 25 per cent. of 
that of 1897 in hand on Nov. 1, 1898. 

The preliminary estimate of the average 
yield per acre of back wheat is 15 bashels, 
against an average yield of 16 56 bushels in 
1899, 17 23 bushels in 1898, and a ten year 
average 0f 16.8 bashels. [he avarage for 
Now Yo k and Pannsylvania,the two S'ates 
of prinolpal prodaction, is 14 bushels. Tae 
average as to quality is 902 per cent., 
against 88.4 per ovat. in November last, and 
85 2 per cent. in November, 1898. 

The preliminary estimate of the average 
yleld per acre of potatoes is 808 bashels, 
azeinet an average yield of 88 63 bushels in 
1899, 75.19 bushels in 1898, and a 10 year 
average of 766 bushels. Tae average as to 
quality is 88.1 per cent., against 91.4 per 
cent. in November last and 847 per cent. in 
November, 1898, 

The preliminary estimate of the sverag3 
yield per acre of hey is 1.28 tons, against an 
average yield of 1.35 tons in 1899, 155 tons 
in 1893, and a 10-year average of 1.28 tons. | 
The average as to quality is 89.7 per cent., 
azainet 93.8 per cent. in November last and 
95 3 per cent. in Novembar, 1898. 

A preliminary estimate of the cotton crop, 
based upon reports frum the department’s 
regular correspondents, from ginoers and 
from individual planters. supplemented by 
he investigations of special agente, will b 
issued early in Deoamber. 

An estimate of the wheat crop will ba 
issued as soon as the individual farm re 
turns are available for comparison with the 
reports of the department’s regalar corre- | 
spondents. This will be not later than 
Dee. 10. 


Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


The receipts of apples are still heavy, but 
the weather has been too warm for good 
sales, excepting for some choice table vari- 
eties which arein good demand at steady 
prices. Choice high colored Gravensteins 
are bringing $2.50 to $3, and Nova Scotia 
$1.75 to $2.25. Kingand Molotosh Rad still 
steady and in guod demand at $2 to $2 50. 
Snow and Wealthy bring $1 50 to $2.50, with 
Twenty Oance at $1.50 to $2.25. No. 1 
Baldwins, Greenings and Harvey are 
bringing $1.50 to $1.75. Alexanders $1.50 
to $2, Haboardstons and some mixed vari- 
eties range from $1 25 to $1.75, with com- 
mon green at 50 cents to $1. 

Quinces are qaietat $1.50 to $2.50 a barrel. 
Cranberries are not so plenty bringing $7 to 
$7.50 a barrel for choice dark, $5 to $6 for 
medium, with boxes at $1 75 to $2 25. Grapes 
ere in fair sapply with only a moderate 
demand. Pony baskets 9 to 10 cents for 
Catawba, 10 to 11 cents tor Conenrd, 8 to 9 
cents for Isabella, and 12 to 13 cents for 
Salem. Malaga grapes bring $4 to $5 for 
choice and $5 to $10 for faney. 

Florida oranges ate stillin light supply, 
bringing $2 75 to $3.25 for choice brights 
apd $250 to $3 25 for choice russets. Ja- 
maica oranges are firm at $6.50 to $7 for 
best barrels, 176, 200, 216 counts easier at 
$3.50 to $3 75 a box and 126 to 200 counts at 
$350 Jamaica grape fruit is unsteady, 
and brings anywhere from $250 to $10, 
the price depending some upon the quality 
and the buyer. Lemons are also un- 
steady. California jobving at $3 to $4 a 
box, Messina aud Palermo new lemons at 
$3.75 to $4 25 for fancy 300 counts, choice at 
$ ‘to $3.25, 360 counts $3 to $350, old 300 
counts $3 so $3.50, 360 counts $1.75 to $2.50 
and 420 to 500 counts $1.75 to $2. Califor- 
nia figs are steady 65 to 85 cents for 10 pound 
cartons, with Turkish figs at 8 to 15 cents a 
pound. Od fige bring 43 to 5 cents a pound, 
while there expected to be a few new ones 
in next week. Florida frait is now begin- 
ning to come in in small quantities, Chest- 
pats are now in fall supply from York State 
and the South. 


Winter Rhubarb. 


Do you like rhubarb? Do you remember 
how pleasant it seemed in the early spring 
days when nothing like it was to be had? 
Wou'd it be pleasant to have it even earlier, 
when the first spring fever comes on or as 
winter begins to slacken its grip? Oan you 
spare two or three hills from the garden? 
There ought to be plenty there so that they 
will not be missed. If so, go and dig up 
these hills, or even one large hill, at the 
time when the ground freezes. Let it 
He on top of the ground, exposed to the 
cold, until thoroughly frozen, then take it to 
the cellar, banking a little moist earth 
around the roots. Some of the weaker 
crowns and roots may first be trimmed 











eta’ke. If there is a furnace in the cellar, 
lune before spring comes these hills will 
produce fine stalks. They will waste no 
energy in extra leaf surface; nearly all wil) 
be bright, crispy stalk. 
If the cellar ia too cold and they are slow 
fo coming, a barrel may be set behind the 
kitehen stove, one hill placed in this and a 
canvas thrown over the top. Ifthe appear- 
ance of a barrel in the kitehen is objection- 
ablea more pretentious cabinet may be made 
of lamber which will answer the same par 
pose. Simply see that the soll is kept moist 
and soon there will be rhubarb ready for 
harvesting. That which remained in the 
cellar will be along a little ahead of that 
outside, even {f the cellar {s cool, and in 
either case will repsy tbe slight effort 
needed to get it. FRED W. Carp, 
Rhode leland Agr. Exp. S:ation. 
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Butter for Export. 








| that purchasers may have the benefi: of an 


The Dapartment of Agriculture is still 
working energetically along the lines of 
batter exportation to foreian markets. The 
experimente made during 1897 and 1898 met 
with so mach success that daring 1899 this 
field was given special attention by the 
Dairy Division. The work during 1899 was 
upon a much enlarged scale and under con- 
ditions more favorable to accomplishing the 
main objacts in view, namely, establishing 
a good reputation in foreign markets for 
creamery butter from the Uaited States, and 
obtaining information of a reliable char- 
acter likely to be usefal to those who here- 
after wish to export butter upon a commer- 
cial basie. 

Daring this period the product of fewer 
Creameries was used than in any of the 
preceding years, and after the season’s 
operations were fairly established the sup- 
ply was from onlytwo. Theobject was to 
secure better commercial standing by fur 
Dishing parties with the same butter week 
after week. 

At first the butter exported was well 
distributed, in order that ite quality might 
be seen by as many different merchants and 
others as possible,—a kind of object lesson 
and advertising by sample; buat later the 
batter nearly all passed throagh buat two 
channels of distribution and most of 
the time only one, in order to con 
tinuously supply certain retail dealers 
and their regular lines of customers, 
and thus establishes a definite status 
forthe article in the trade of a selected 
locality. In the first season, London was 
the only market experimented with; in the 
second, shinments were made to London, 
L'verpool and Hamburg, and more than all 
to Manchester. The exporte of the first 
season were confined to butter ; those of the 
second incladed some cheese and three con 
signments of eggs. 

A speciel agent of the Department, Mr. 
Newton B. Asbby of Iowa, visited London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Hamburg 
and Paris early in 1898, for the purpose of 
carefally studying the markets in those 
cities for butter, cheese and other perish- 
able farm products, and making arrange 
ments for the experimental exports of the 
season. As a resultof these preliminary 
inquiries it was decided to make no ship- 
ments to France, and to try only a few to 
Germany. 

Great Britain continues to be by far the 
most attractive market for the surplus 
dairy products of the United States. That 
country has more than doubled its imports 
of butter within 12 yeare, as to both 
quantity and value. Itnoow buys annually 
avout 182,000 tons of butter, at a cost of 
more than $80,000,000. Every year the 
United Kingdom rejaires 10,000 tons of 
butser more than the year before to meet 
the steadily {creasing demand. This is 
evidently the market for whatever butter 
the United States has to spare, always pro- 
vided that it is good enough in quality to 
satisfy the British cousins. 

In order to preserve such reputation as 
has already gained in Great Britain for but- 
ter from the Ua'ted States and guard future 
foreign tradein this variable and perish- 
able product, it will be necessary to provide a 
system of inspection and marking of export 
batter at points of export from this country, 


official certifi:ation as to the purity and 
quality of the commodity. Foreign buyers 
are entitled to assurance that the products 
offered are rightly named, and of the kind 
and quality represented. The want of 
such an inspection service has left the way 
open for misrepresentation and fraud, and 
enabled much injary to be done already to 


foreign trade in the dairy nroducts of the 
United States. Guy E MITeHELL. 


Nuts as Food. 


As indicated by the numerous nat foods 
on the market and the discussions in papers 
and magazines of systems of diet in which 
nuts play a prominent part, there isa quite 
general interest in the subject. The claims 
made for some nat foods often seem extrav: 
agant and unreasonable. Apparently they 
lack any basis of experimental evidence, uor 
is it probable that the best-informed physi- 
ologists would advise the wholesale use of 
nutes as a diet, to the exclusion of more 
usual and generally accepted foods. 

According to the Maine Experiment Sta- 
tion from 50 to 65 per cent. of the nuta most 
commonly eaten (almonds, Brazil nute, fil- 
berts, hickory nuts, pecans and walnuts) is 
shell. Allthese nuts contain little water. 
The protein is fairly {high, but fat consti- 
tates the largest part of ithe edible portion. 
The carbobydrates, which usually occar in 
large proportion in vegetable foods, are 
present only in small amounts. The chest- 
nut is an exception, containing as it 
does nearly 40 per cent. carbohy- 
drates. The percentage in cocoanats, 
acorns and litchi nuts is also fairly high. 
Tae meat of nuts, excepting those last 
mentioned, contains nearly 50 times as 
much fat and less than one-fifth as much 
carbohydrates as wheat flour,end has about 
double the fuel value, 1. ¢., energy produc- 
ing power. A pound of unshelled nuts will 
furnish about half as much protein, and the 
same amount of energy as a pound of flour. 
Owing to their high fuel value and low pro- 
tein content nuts would not make a well 
balanced food when eatan by themselves. 








Coffee Substitutes. 


Coffee substitutes of domestic manufact- 
ure have long been known. An infasion of 
parched corn, or corn coffee, has met with 
some favor in the household asa drink for 
invalids, ete. Parched wheat, peas, beans 
and corncobs, as well as sweet potatoes, 
cut into small pieces and dried and parched 
have also been used. Such drinke are 
usually resorted toin times of scarcity, or 
when, for one reason or another, it is not 
possible to obtain true coffee. Chicory is 
also a well known substitute for coffee, 
although it is generally used mixed in larger 
or smaller proportion with true coffee, and 
by many such mixtures are preferred to 
coffee atone, as the chicory is thought to 
improve the flavor. 

There has recently appeared on the mar- 
ket a considerable number of coffee substi- 


— 


from cereals. ‘In most cases the claj 

also made that such beverages are especially 
wholesome, and in some cases that the 
have high food value. The value as 8 
of coffee or any such beverage is evidently 
due (1) to the material extracted from 
the coffee (or other substance) by the 
water used, and (2) to the sugar and 
milk or cream added to the infusion 
As the bulk of the infusion {s water it 
is obvious that the food value cannot 
begreat. The infusion of trae coffee alo 
contains very little nutritive materia) 
However, it is not ordinarily consumed on 
account of its food value, but on account of 
ite agreeable flavor. It also contains a small 
amount of an alkaloid, caffein, which has 
stimulating properties. This is entirely 
lack ing in cereal coffees if they are, as they 
claim, made entirely from cereal grains. 











GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


oooe TNO fact that our interests rad 
a wider scope allows more scope — =o * 
power of compensation.—Dinah Muloch Oraik 
--+- Obristian shall be bere as long as he hath 
—* work to co tor Obrist, or as long -88 Obriet 
ath apy work to accomp! 
—* plion fo bim.—Jobp 
----Oouat nothing small. The small 
may de a link in the gol4en chain ay th ; 
man to the divine Master himself~a. pP 
Sehat Mar, D. D. ; 
---- Prayer for others is never lost, 1 
vain; often by it we may draw — — 
—* —— — mg and without fail it Wili 
essivg u * 
— — @ upon ourselves. Richard 
-++-L.9¢ God be your guide in the bull 
the vessel in which you expsct to cross —* ee 
of life, and enter entirely without wreck. Use 
no timber that will not bear storm. Never slee 
while you skirt the reef.— Joo. . 
..·· Ut Is in Our living relation to each 
our love and our trast spriag up, ona aoe 
Givine light on all oarcondust. I¢ ig our living 
relation to God that our love and trust in bim 
mast take their origin, and not in the loteliect 
alone.—John Dendy. 
...· Falth ie the very life of the spirit. 
shall we maintain it, how increase it. — 
gtows with well doing. Wha: little faith you 
bave, only live it for one day, and it will be 
stronger tomorrow. Live with your feilow- 
creatures as their brother today, and tomorrow 
God will be felt by you as your Father jo heaven 
the more tenderly.— William Mountford, 
---- How, then, sball we preserve at once 
a steadfast and trargq 111 miao, and also tg 
ness of things? Take exampie of dice Diayers: 
the numbers are ind:ffsrent. The dice are in 
different. How can I tell what may be thrown 
Dp? Batcarefally and skiiltaliy to make use of 
what ie thrown, there is where my proper 
business begins —Epictetus. 
+++ The secret power which can csim the 
Spirit of complaint is uncomprehended etffering, 
which can distill the music of praize out of the 
discordant cries of agony, which can submerge 
all earthly instincts, affections, faars, weak- 








bringing the glory of another morning into 
falling shado qs cf life’s ———— a oH 
must declare itself to every man to be of God.— 
Jesse B. Thomas. 

eeoe& man strives to know the everlasting 
rigbf, to keep a conscience void of all offence. 
His inward eye is pure avd single, all is true to 
the eternal right. His moral powsrs continually 
expand, and by so much more does he hold 
communion with bis God. As far as it can see, 
his flaite conscience reads in the book the eterna! 
right of God. A man’s power of conscience is 
the measure of his moral communion with the 


Iafinite—T heocore Parker, 
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—_e Corn, Oats, Rye, Etc. 
to 4 medium degree of tineness for feeding purposes 
Crusher roi] crushes the earsand at end of crusher 







we place either tine or coarse grinding plat-s 


FINE PLATES sicucs’ ose Sc 


rye and other emai! grain, where a good mei- 
ium degree of feed is wanted. COA"? 
PLATES are for ear or shelled corn 
where coarse chop feed is wanted gnd for 
Crushing Ear Corn 
’ to prepare it for a French burr or any oth 
millnot having cob crusher. Crushes 25 bu. an hour. (a: 
be run with 1 to 15 h. p. or power wind mill. Is stronga: i 
durable, made of steel and iron. Hopper ho'ds full sack of cor: 
Latest thing out, revolutionizes ear corn 
proposition, Seni for tree eatlog giving full deseri; 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, II! 


THE ANGORA CAT 


¢ Superb Edition, Beautifally Ml'!as‘rated, 
Telling Hew to Select, Breea, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctnes;, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on al! 
important subjects: The Origin, How to Train, Care 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘fransportation, The 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
eect Type, Different Oolors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘*My Oat Tom,” “A Oaé 
Letter,” “Rats,” ‘‘A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Supplied,” ** Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home- 
less Oat,” “ A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” “A 
ffospital Cat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 
sside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oompany. 

“No author cocld be more justified in speaking o8 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than ie 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens @ 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contain 
much useful information as to the diet and genera! 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable te 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifu! aal- 
mals.”—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and if his suc- 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could desire to 
ao better than he has done. Altogether the prospec- 
tive breeder of Ang will find this book interest- 
ing reading.”— Country Gentieman. Albany, N. Y. 

** Those who are lovers of cats wil] And much that 
ts interesting and instructive in this book.”— School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“It isa useful volame, both for the owners of the 
angoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound ané 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago. 

** Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully illuetrated.’’— 
American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

In two d!ferent bindings, price $3 and $1.25, 708% 
paid. Yor sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
2230 Washinatem Street Resten, Mass 














Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


Between 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St- Paul, Minneapolis 


And All Points 


West, Northwest, Southwest. 





Puilman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on ail 
Through Trains 





For tickets and information spply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company: 
D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
BOSTON. 








away, since they will not produce good 


tates whieh generally claim to be made 
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POULTRY, 


~ Practical Poultry Points. 


Farmers often think that an egg is so well 
protected by its shell and the lining that no 
odors or bad flavors can get inside them, 
pat the shell is very porous and the egg 
very sensitive to odors. This is one reason 
why a soiled egg should never be packed 
with the othere, and why the nests should 
always be provided with a clean straw or 
other bedding. After they are gathered 
they should not be kept where there are 
any strong odors, as kerosene, turpentine or 
onions. They should be turned often, as if 
this is bot done the yolk sinks to the under 
side, and leaves more epace for ¢ be air 
get in to cause decay of the yolk, which 
decays much more quickly than the white 
or albumen of the egg. 


The chickens should be honsed and 
pushed along as rapidly as possible before 
the winter arriven, that the cockerels may 
be fitted for market and the pallets led to 
pegin leying before cold weather comes. 
There is little use in trying to force them 
by winter feeding if they have had to strug: 
gle for existence up tothattime. It would 
takeall winter to overcome the effects of one 
week of scanty feeding when half or two. 
thirds grown, or of exposure to one night of 
cold storm in O.tober or November, And 
the old hens often recsive a setback in the 
same way if they moult late and have not 
recovered their plamage. The motto should 
be * pusb,” from the time they are hatched 
out. 


There are said to be in Suffolk County on 
Long I:land,near ite southern border, about 
40 duck farms where from 230,(00 to 240,000 
ducks are raised in one year, most of which 
aresoldin New York market. The birds 
are hatched in ipcabatore, and at two cays 
old put into brooding houses. At three or 
four weeks old they are put in open pens, 
end they are thought there to do better if 
they bave a chance to goto a creek to swim. 
In scme other localities they are not al- 
lowed to visit the water at all, although 
they have plenty to dip their heads into all 
over, to wash out the bill, nostrils and 
throat after eating, which is essential to 
health. The young docks are expected to 
weigh 43 to flva pounds each when eight 
weeks old, and they are then ready for 
market. Three men kill about 600 ducks in 
a day and they are mostly picked by women 
who are paid a certain price per bird and 
some women can earn $3 per day at picking. 
The feathers usually sell for eprugh or nearly 
enough to pay the pickere. Under favora- 
ble conditions the cost of growing them is 
put at eight cents a pound for food, one cent 
for labor and superintendence, and one cen 
for interest on cost of investment in laad, 
buildings, stock, etc., or a totel cost of 10 
centsa pound. The fret birds ebipped to 
market about April 25 brought 40 cents a 
pound, but they soon dropped to 30 cents, 
and in Jane 20 cents. In Joly the average 
prices were 14to 15 cente, and in Auguet 
they went down to 12 cents. From that 
time to November they are sand will be 
about 16 or 18 centsa pound. The average 
on all shipments is about 20 cents a pound, 
and when one grows 15,000 to 20,000 birds at 
a weight of nearly five pounds eacb, and 
sells at a Margin of 10 cents a pound abuve 
the cost of raising, it seems like a fair mar- 
gin for profit. Yetthis industry here and 
in other sections bas all grown up in com- 
paratively few years, and those who began 
it did not find much better market fer 
young ducks than some cf the papers think 
there is now for Belgian hares. 

The Sprague Commission Company of 
Chicago, who are among the largest dealers 
ip poultry, have sent out their annual 
statement of the poultry crop for this year, 
as gathered from their correspondents. 
The season has been rather unfavorable for 
poultry raising inthe West. Growers have 
tried to prodace as many, but she extreme 
hot weather affected the fertility of the 
eggs, and the mortality among the chickens 
was great at some times. Turkeys are an 
exception, as more birds were kept over, 
and there may be from 10 to 15 per cent. 
more than last year, but dacksare likely to 
beat least 20 per cent. less. All reports 
show a shrinkage in geese, which may be 10 
per cent. less than last year, when they 
were 10 per cent. less than the previous 
year. Chickens will be nearly the same as 
last year, or a little reduced because of the 
loss by infertile eggs, and the fact that 
many farmers sold their chickens down 
very close last fall and had not so many to 
breed from this spring. 


The preference for white skinned poul- 
tryin England undoubtedly began when 
their best table fowl were the Dorkings 
and the Game, and it bas been increased by 
the importation from France of the La 
Fleche and the Houdans, all of these being 
white-skinned birds. Then also thelr grain 
feed bas not been corn, but rather wheat 
and barley, which have not the tendency to 
impart a yellow tinge to a well fattened fow) 
thatcorn has. In this country the con- 
ditions have been exactly opposite. We 
learned to know that a yellow skin indi- 
cated a corn-fed bird, that would be better 
than one which was not fat and therefore 
was pale or bluish looking. Then, too, the 
Brahmas early became favorites here, to be 
followed by the Plymouth Rocks and 
Wyandotter, while the French breeds 
were found to be not very productive of 
eggs, and the Leghorns, Black Spanish and 
other Mediterranean breeds were too small 
to suit the fancy of most of the poultry 
buyers. For these reasons we seldom see a 
well-fattened fowl here which has not a 
yellow skin. To some extent the English 
have begun to overcome their prejaaive 
against the yellow ekins because of their 
knowledge of the Brahma and our Ameri- 
ean breeds, and they are now buying much 
poultry from the United States and Canada 
in which the yel!ow-ekinned birds predom- 
inate, and if we are carefal to send only 
goud poultry, we think they can be led to 
abandon their prejadice as they have 
against American beef and matton. 


Rhode Island Turkeys. 


The President of the United States has 
many things to worry him ashe guides the 
Ship of State In her troubled career, but 
there is one thing that he need never dis- 
tract himeelf about, and that is his Thanks- 
giving dinner, or, to be more correct, his 

havksgiving tarkey. Rhode Island tar. 
keys hsve always been famous, and ever 
since 1873, when he sent his first big tarkey 
to General Giant, Mr. Horatio Vose of 
Westerly, in that State, has been famous 
too. There are tarkeysand turkeys, but the 
particular bird which hes each year since 
1873 graced the table of the executive 
Mmansicn at Waehingtsn at Christmas a 
well as at Thankegiving has been the 
largest, finest and jaiciest specimen of tar- 
keybood that Kaode Island could prodace, 
and Mr. Vose has each time been the donor. 
Mapy persons have imagined Mr. Vose to 
bea farmer, pure and simple, who deyoted 
himeelf wholly to poaltry cultare, and es- 
becially gave his time and attention to rais- 








Dg & monster turkey for the White House 
This is a mistake. He is really a sbipper 
on a large scale, thovugh he practically con- 
trols the whole turkey crop for a radius of 
15 miles about his home. Although in the 
heart of a beauti al country, Mr. Vose lives 
in close proximity to the railroad station, 
that he may be more conveniently situated 
for hie Jarge shipping interests. 

I took a fiying trip down to Westerly 
especially to see the “turkey king,” as 
some one has dubbed Mr. Vose, but though 
I arrived there early ia the morning, I 
failed to find him at home. He had risen 
with the san, and had set out some hours 
before on a tour of the poultry farms in the 
surrounding country. His wife, however, 
who is an exceedingly bright and pleasant 
woman, gave me mach information, at drat 
a little reluctantly, to be sure, because, as 
she said, ‘‘ we have been pestered almost 
to death by newspaper men.” She directed 
me to one of the farms where her busband 
procured turkeys: aod as it was a clear, 
brisk autumao morning | started ous afoot. 
By mere accident 1 met Mr. Vose on the 
road, driving one of his blooded horses, an 
animaiof which he is very proat, and 
which, he told mo, coald show a 30 olip 
hitched to a road wagon. 

The “ turkey king’ tsa man of about 60 
years of age. He is of medium heighs, 
with gray hair and heavy gray brows which 
overshadow a pair of keen, deep se: blue 
eyes. When | told him the object of my 
visit, he at first seemed disincline’ to open 
his heart to a newspaper interviewer, hav- 
ing, apparently, about the same ideas as his 
wife as to these persistent individuals. He 
said that when he madea plain statement 
he wiehed to be correctly quoted. I assured 
him that it was my intention to do him fall 
ustioe, and we thereafter got along very 
well together. Heis really a second David 
Harum, though in some respects he can 
give that gentleman cards aod spades. 

‘* Yer,” he said, i bave sent a turkey 
to tha White House every year since 
Grant’s second administration. The first 
one [ sent him was a beaaty, and tipped the 
scales at 36 pounds. The fuss people have 
made about my sending a turkey to the 
President I don’t like. Why, I think no 
more of sending one to him than to any 
one of 30 or 40 poor people to whom I give 
a turkey every year. The only time [ ever 
sent one to a defeated candidate for the 
presidency was four years ago. I made an 
exception in the case of William J. Bryan, 
and in thanking me for the little remem- 
brance he wrote: ‘The turkey was dell- 
cious, bat so large that after the first meal 
my family was obliged to eat it on the 
installment plan.’ 

**Compared with, say 20 years ago, the 
Rhode Island turkey crop is small. Where 
one is raised now five were raised then, and 
what is more peculiar, on the fec: of it, 
priceshave dropped. When the business 
was most prospercus, I, with the help of two 
men, packed and shipped 34,500 pounds of 
tarkey during one Thanksgiving eeason. I 
have sent them to every part of the United 
Stater, to various eountries in Earope, to 
South Africa and to the Philippines. To 
the latter live turkeys were sent. The best 
tarkeysare the genuine bronza and the 
Narragansett grades, but these strains are 
kept ap and improved on from ime to time 
by additions to the flocks of occasional wild 
birds which I get from Southern and West- 
ern Ssates and place with the farmers who 
breed these tarkeys for me. 

** It has been said that I feed my turkeys 
on walnuts and pecans. That is all rot. 
When the tarkey chicks are hatched they 
are fed three times a day on softened corn 
meal or some similar substance. As they 
grow older, and can forage for themeelves, 
the midday meal is omitted, and cracked 

orn becomes the bill of fare. Finally, 
when they are ready for fattening, they are 
fed on the whole kernel of the same grain. 
When the turkeys are killed we have to 
dress them according to the market to 
which they are to be shipped. For instance, 
if they go to Boston, we remove all the 
feathers and chop their heads off; bat if 
they are for the New York market the head 
must be left on, also the tail and outer wing 
feathers. A dressed turkey weighs about 
four pounds less than a live one.’’ 

All this conversation had been carried on 
as we went bowling over the smooth and 
level roads of this ideal farming country, 
where the warm tints of the autumn follage 
on one side made a delightfal contrast with 
the long stretches of shore, and the cold- 
leadened waters of the Sound on the other. 
We cane now to our first stopping place, 
a typical country auction. ‘Chere, tarkeys, 
geese and chickens, household farniture 
and farming implements were being 
knocked down to the lowest bidder. 

Tu: keys are great wanderers, and as we 
drove along we met several small flocks 
which had strayed bundreds of yards from 
the home roost, and some which had gone 
miles from home. At last we came to the 


ECZEMA. 


That torturing and disfiguring disease 
has its cause in an impure condition of 
the blood. The impure condition of the 
blood often arises from a diseased condi- 
tion of the stomach 
and allied organs of 
digestion and nutri- 
tion. When diges- 
A tion is imperfect, the 
! nutrition of the body 

Alis inadequate to its 
M needs. The blood be- 
Vi comes thin, poisons 
accumulate in it, and 
these poisons often 
manifest themselves 
in some eruptive 
disease. 

Doctor Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Dis- 
covery cures diseases 
of the stomach and 
other organs of di- 
gestion and nutri- 
‘tion. It eliminates 
G poisonous substances 
om the blood, puri- 
+] fying it and increas- 
ing its quantity and 
richness. The * Dis- 
covery” cures per- 
fectly diseases of the 
blood and other diseases which originate 
in a diseased condition of the stomach. 

The Discovery ” is absolutely a non- 
alcoholic and non-narcotic medicine. 
There is nothing “just as good.” 

"For three years I have suffered with that 
dreaded disease, eczema,” writes Mrs. J. Koepp, 
of Herman, Oregon. ‘J was told to try Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, which I did, 
and after I had taken fourteeu bottles I was 
permanently cured. It has been a year since I 
stopped taking your medicine and it has never 
appeared since. I think your medicine a won- 
derful cure and hope others suffering as I did 
will take it and be relieved of their suffering.” 

Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are 
powerful aids to the cleansing of the 
clogged system. By all dealers in 
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LIGHT BRAHMA COCK. 





home of that great and highly honored of 
birds, who qill within a few days swim in 
his own savory jaices on the Toankegiving 
board of President McKinley. ‘ I have 
had my eye on him for some time,” re- 
marked Mr. Vose, at the aame moment 
pointing toaturkey gobbier that stratted 
about the field with the lordly aic of an 
atchduke, “and he seems to be the most 
likely candidate for this year’s White 
Hoase honors.”’ {ndeed, the noble geatle. 
map, weighing at this time fally 25 pounds, 
seemed entirely conscious of his fatare 
distinction, as he walked grandly away 
from the others of the flock that he might 
have his picture taken for puablication.— 
Boston Herald. 





Poultry and Game. 


Owing to the unfavorable weather of 
late, it has been a dull week on the ma ket, 
with prices little changed. The receipts 
have been very light and eill probably con- 
tinue eo antil shea 24:h or 26:h of the month. 
Tarkeys are unusually scarce for this season 
of the year. fFresh-kilied chickens are 
unchanged, bringing 14 to 15 cents for large 
and 9 to 13 cents for fair to good. Choice 
fowl are not so plenty at 13 cents and good 
at19to 12 cents. Spring ducks at 12 to 14 
cents and young geese scarca at 14 to 15 
cents. Fastern tarkeys are still very scarce, 
and choice yoang ones bring 17 to 18 cents, 
with medium at 15 to 16 cents and common 
at12to14 cents. Pigeons are unchanged at 
$1 to $1.25 a dozen, with sqaabs in good de- 
mand at $2 to $250. Western dry packed 
stook is now coming in good supply and in 
good demand, but prices vary very little from 
Western iced stock. Cho.ce young tarkeys 
bring 13 cents, choice chickens 12 cents and 
good to choice fowl 11 oents. Other 
grades go the same as iced stock,11 to 12 
cents for roasting chickens, 9 to 10 cents for 
medium and 12 to 13 cents for stwo-pound 
broilers. Choice fow! 10% cents, with fair 
to good at 9 to 10 cents. Old roosters 7 
cente, ducks 9 to 10 cents, wish some tar- 
keys at 15 cents for fancy dra@wn and 
headed, 12 cents for selected large young, 
10 to 11 cents average and 8 to 10 cents tor 
common. There ie a better supply arda 
good demand for live fowland chickens, 
orioging 8 to 9 cante, with old roosters at 54 
to 6 cents. 

Game is still short, bat in fair demand, 
with prices quite steady. Grouse in fair 
supply at $1 to $1.25 a pair for dark ana 480 
cents to $1.10 a pair for light. Quall in 
little better supply at $2 25 to $2.50a dozen 
for choice, and $1.25 to $1 75 for common to 
good. Wild duck are now jn good supply 
and in fair demand, bat generally small. 
Canvasbacks are $1 50 to $2.50a pair, red- 
heads $1.25 to $150, black 80 centsto $1, 
mallard 75 to 90 cente, widgeon 75 cents 
and teal 50to 60 cents. Plover are still 
scarce at $3 to $350a dozen, snipe $2 to 
$2 50, and reed birds 25to 309 cents. Veni- 
son remain steady at 12 to 14 cents whole 
and 18 to 20 cents for saddles. Rabbits 10 
to 124 cents. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Orchard and Garden, 


In settirg an apple orchard we would 
place them at distances apart of 35 to 40 
feet one way and 33 to 40 feet the other way, 
being governed by the habit of growth of 
the variety selected. The spreading trees 
like the Greening and Baldwin will be near 
enough together when full grown if they 
are 40 feet apart each way, while those of 
apright habit of growth would not be 
srowded if not more than 30 or 33 feet 
apart. Yet when both are set in the same 
oichard it is; better to have the distance 
about 40 feet one way ard then the apriaht 
growers can be placed together at one end, 
and put nearer together in the row. 
If it is desired to utilize the ground 
more fally. pears, peaches, plume or 
quinces may be set between the apple 
trees in the rows, with the expectation of 
having them cat out when the apple trees 
had grown 60 as to need the space. Of the 
40 foot space between the rows about 30 feet 
can be used for growing hoed crops while 
the trees are young, thus not losing the use 
of but one-fcurth of the land before the 
trees begin to pay for that which t‘ey 
occupy. The fertilizer and cultivation given 
these hoed crops would also be beneficial to 
the growth of the trees. 


At the Michigan Experiment Station they 
tested the «ffects of growing plants where 
the seed was sown or traneplanting them, 
as there has been a general opirion that the 
transplanting increases the yield, and helps 
the plant to mature earlier. 

With lettuce sown in a greenhouse Jan. 
15 balf the plants were taken up, and rest 
egain in the same piece in the usual method 
of transplanting. The entire crop was cut 
and weighed March 23. The average weight 
of those which were oot transplanted was 
424 grains, while the others averaged 36 4 
arains. This wasa gaia of 163 cer cent. in 
favor of the plants that had nus been trane- 
plante1. 














Cabbage seed wassown Feb. 5. Two-thirds 


of them were transplanted Feb. 28, and on 
March 8 halfof these were again trans- 
planted. They were cut and weighed on 
May 3. Those which were transplanted 
once were almost 29 per cent. less in weight, 
and those which were transplanted twice 
were 46 per cent. less than those which had 
not been moved. In other trials with 
lettace and radishes the results were so 
similar to the above asto give positive 
proof that the transplanting hindered 
growth, even when most carefolly done. 

The crops of tomatoes have been tested 
in the same way, one-third being left undis- 
torbed, one-third transplarted once, and 
one-third twice. When weather was suita- 
ble ten plants from each lot were taken up 
and eet in the open ground, every care 
being taken not to injare the roote. In the 
three years those not moved until set in the 
open ground yielded 1174.8 pounds. Those 
moved onee in the greenhouse bore 1131.2 
pounds and those moved twice 10012 
poands. 

They found similar results with kale, 
cauliflower, collards and two varieties of 
cabbage that were started in the open field 
and reached the following conclusions as a 
result of the three years test. 

“* Lettuce and other plants in the green- 
house, when they have sufficient room to 
develop and are not transplanted, matured 
qaicker and produced a greatec yield than 
similar plants that had been transplavted. 
In the case of tomatoes there was a slight 
gain in earliness and yield in favor of the 
not transplanted plants, while those twice 
transplanted were very evidently injured. 
Cabbage and allied plants. when grown 
wholiy in the open ground, were percep- 
tibly injared by transplanting. 

* The general conclusion drawn from this 
work is that transplanting does not promote 
earliness nor an increased yield. Once 
transplanting, as of cabbage plante, from 
the seed bed to the field, or pricking off as 
commonly practised in the greenhouse, is 
necessary in order to economize room, bat 
revisable transplanting vegetsbie plants ie 
not advisabie.”’ 


— 
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Flowers for Winter. 


Now isthe time when the housekeeper, 
who wishes her rooms to look attractive 
when old Boreas is king prepares for flow- 
ers in the winter. First, order a dozen or 
two paper flower pots, at 25 cents per dozen. 
‘They are made of Neponset waterproof 
ftabric, very light and dcrable and of a 
pretty terra-cotta color. Fill these with 
talips. The yellow and white Picotee tulips 
are fine for the house. They are larger 
avd borne on tall stems, each variety having 
a distinct border of bright crimson around 
every petal. You will want one or two 
Talipa Greigis; the great leaves are 
spotted with black. It is like a torch 
in a dark night, for its flower, which is 
very large, is of a clear, brilliant scarlet, 
anlike any other tulip, and will brighten a 
whole window. The little Dac Van Thols 
will bloom very early; they come in violet, 
orange, rose and more brilliant shades. 
Any of the common single talips are good 
for forcing; the double varieties are very 
uncertain, and the sweet scented tulips 
have also been, with me, the bade blighting 
before opening. Pot the talipsand setin a 
cool, dark place till wanted. Bring them 
up, One by one, or more, as you please, 
water and give sun gradaally and await 
development. Oaa cold winter’s day you 
have no idea how bright one pot of tulips 
can make a room. 

For a cool room, one kept just above 
freezing, a whole window full of petunias 
will, when ouce started, if properly watered, 
give you an abundance of pretty flowers of 
many colore. Oae of the loveliest displays 
of petanias I have ever seen was from large 
boxes of these plante kept all winter in a 
chamber over a room witha fire day and 
night, the only heat coming up through a 
register. 

Por a warmer room, a red or 3? white 
Seatlosonia is easier to grow than a 
geranium, thriving in any soll or window. 
lt has beautifal fernlike foliage, for one 
thing, and it is almost always in blossom, 
for snother. The blossoms are the shape 
and nearly the size of sweet peas, appearing 
attbe axils of the leaves. The dark red 
with white blotches is showy, the pure 
white very pretty; price, twenty-five cents. 
It has stood the test of years, and is as 
pretty as the catalogues declare. 

For a compenion try the Giant White 
Scented Snapdragon. It comes in pure 
white, with a lamon-tinged throat, or a 
beantifal canary yellow. Th> flower stalks 
resemble the gladiolas and gro@ very tall. 
Ite habit is compact, and it isa perpetual 
bloomer. The Soaodragon is a beautital 
flower, although it hae had some stran-e 
pemes, such as Tenf>le-Band, D vil’s Band 
and Celves’ Snoont, M fie de beau, from & 
fevoied resemblance in the seed verse] to 
the nose and moath of acalf. Mc. Dyer in 
** Boglish Folk-lore,”’speake of the supposed 
euperneatural irfiaence of thie flower in 
destroying charms; and Vogel refers to the 
same thing, bat ite present power and charm 








ie its beauty and sweet fragrance. 

The Roman byacinths are an ever fresh 
Gelight with their dainty bells and sweet 
fragrance. No bulbs are easier to force or 
surer to bloom. 

And then the ferns; lay in a store fo 
winter. Oar native ferns will thrive with 
little care. And the glory of the woods, the 
beantifal leaves, pressed, the bright berrier, 
grasses, long trailing vines of blackberry, 
which have such rich tinte, properly 
pressed they will retain their beauty for 
use this winter. 

Garner up all the beauty of the woods 
this fall for the festivale of the year. A 
box of the pretty mosses that abound can 
be keptin the cellar for use in making 
centre pieces with a few flowers. 

The out-door world is so pretty! I love 
ite rocks, its trees,and all its wealth of 
growing things eo well that I long to garner 
them in. 

A haze on the far hor!zn. 

Toe in finite, tender sky 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfield, 

4nd the wild geese saliing high, 

And all over uplané and lowland 

The charm of the frost king’s rod. 
Some of us call it antumo 

And otbers call it @+0. 

—Sarah P. E. Hawthorne, in Portland 
Transcript. 





——" Bradstreet’s” reports the exports of 
wheat (fluur incladed) for the week as aggregat- 
ing 4,063,020 bushels, against 3,655 5607 bushele 
laet week and 5,540,007 bushels in 1899. Since 
July 1 the exports of wheat aggregate 81,779,000 
bushels. Oorn exports for the week aggregate 
8,976,914 bushels, against 8,387,637 bushels 
last week and 4,608,718 bushels in 1899. Oorp 
exports since July 1 aggregate 64,644,998 bush- 
els, against 88,026,000 bushels last year. 

——Europe has rot seen a vintage as abus- 
dant as thie sem’s since 1875. Grapes es n be 
bought in France for $13 the ton, some growers 
aregiving them away. The demand for casks 
bas outron the supply. In the Bordeaux regior, 
eaysa Sun writer, empty casks are selling for 
$5 apiece, snd a full cask of new wice is being 
traded for two empty ones. 

——According to the report of Commissioner 
of Navigation Chamberlain, the past year was 
the most prosperous ever known for American 
ebipping. American steam vessel tonnage op 
Jone 80 amounted to 238,838 vessels of 6,164,- 
889 gross ten’, an increase of 800,000 tons over 
previous year. 

— The exports from Bosten for the week 
ending Nov. 16 were valued at $2,613,888 and 
the ‘imports at $794,631. Excess of exports 
$1,719,367. For the corresponding week last 
year exports were $32,139,212, and imvorte 
$1,257.786. Excess ofexpurts $881 426. Siuce 
Jan. 1 exvorts bave been §105,861,801, ano 
imocrts $6,241,986. Excess of exports $43, 
986 865. For tne corresponding time last year 
exports were $119,360,588, and imports $54, 
688,806. Excese of exporte $57,826 777. 

——Tnhe hay crop indicated. .oy the Government 
report of Nov. 10 tg the smaljiest in eleven years 
save the meagre yield of 47,000,000 tone in 
1896, *iz., 60,096,000 tons, which compares with 
66,665,000 tons last year and 66,870,000 tone 
two years ago, or respective decreases of about 
6% millions and 16% malllions, Such decreases 
of 10 per cent. and:36 percen'. compared witb 
last one and two years cannot well failto have 
more or lees material price effect onthe values 
of oate and corn and other feed stuffs. 

——The world’s ehipment of grain last week 
ineluded 8,663,000 bushele of wheat from four 
countries, and 4,918,000 buasbels of corn from 
four countries. Of thie the United States far- 
nished 4,063,000 busbels of wheat and 8.977,000 
bushels of corp. 

——The visible supply of grain inthe Onited 
States and Oanada on Nov. 17 included 63,891,- 
000 bushels of wheat. 8,898 000 bushels of corp, 
13,838,000 bushels of vats, 1,871,000 bashels o t 
rye and 8,286,000 bushels of bariey. Oomrared 
with the week previous this shows an |: crease of 
1,688,000 bushels of wheat, 1,618,000 bushels 
of corn, 8000 bushele of oats, 185,000 bushels of 
rye, and 328,000 bushels of bariey, The supply 
Nov. 18, 1899, was 54 000,000 bushels of wheas, 
11,067,000 bashels of coro, 6,136,000 bashels of 
Oates, 1,863,000 bushels of rye, 8,119,000 bushels 
of barley. 

— Pork continues firm, with hogs higher 
Weert, long cat $18, short cnt and backe $17 
medium $16.25, lean ends $19.75, bean pork 
$13.60, fresu ribs 12 cents, corned shoulders 
8% cents, freeh shoulders 8% cents smoked 
shoulders 8% cents, lard 8% cents, in 
pails 9% «» 95% cants, heme 10% to 
11% cenw, skinned aams 11 cents, sausages 94% 
cents, Frankfurt sausages 9 cents, Dolled hams 
16 to 16% cents. boiled shoulders 12 cents. 
bacon 13% ‘to 14 cente, bolognae 8 centr, pressed 
ham 13 cents, raw leaf lard 9 cents, rendered 
leaf lard 9 cents, in pails 98 to 10 cente, pork 
tongues $31.60, loose sait pork 944 cents; 
briskets 10 cents, sausage meats to 8% cents, 
city dressed hogs 744 cents, country 6 cents. 

——The exports trom the port of Boston for 
the week ending Nov. 17 included 183,636 
pounds cheese and 154,096 pounds oleo. For 
thesame week last year the exports included 
83,648 pounds butter and 86,6505 pounde cheese. 

——Trafton makes the exports from the Atian- 
tic coast last week to include 248,800 barreis of 
flour, 1,648,000 bushels of wheat, 4,263,000 
bushels of corp, 1800 barrels of pork, 10,616,000 
pounds of lara and 80.889 boxes of meat. 

——Exports for tep months to Oct. 81 com- 
pare as follows with last year; Flour, 16,297,726 
barrels and 16,198,282, wheat 79,840,042 apo 
91,684,344, total wheat acd flour, 148,679,809 
and 169,926,388; corn 147.910.3012 ana 166,- 
492,645, oate 37,144 091 and 87,937,885, rye 
1,868,878 and 4 768,261, barley 11,839,784 and 
10,944,720. Do screases are wheat and flour 
11% millions, corn 18% millions, oats nearly 
11 millions and rye neariy three millions. The 
Only increase is nearly one million in barley. 

——Tne indicated potato crop of 211 million 
bushels as per Government report of Nov. 10, 
ie 18 millions less than last year, rse crop of 24 
millions about the same, and barley crop of 69 
millions, 14 millions less thaa fa 1899. 

——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the last week amounted in value to $164,413, 
previous week, $180,882; similar week lasi 
year $322,120. The total value of exports of 
leather from chis port since Jaa. 1 ie $8,654,807 


agsinst $8,013,600 in 1899. 

——The total shipments of boote and shoes from 
Roston this week have been 16 068 cases, against 
74,407 cases last week; corresponding period 
last year, 84,003. Ihe total shipments thus far 
fa 1900 have been 8754,850 cases against 
4,168,663 cases in 1899, 

——Hay, straw and millfeed are little changed. 
Hey $14 to $18.60, fancy and jobbing $19 tc. 
$19.50, rye straw $17 to $18, oat straw 89 to 
$10, sack spring bran $17 26, winter $17.75 mid- 
dlings $17.26 to $20, mized; feed $18 2510 $19, 
red dog $19.60, gluten feed $20.60 to $°2, cottor- 
seed meal toarrive $26, linseed meal $29 to $30. 
——The sbipments of live stock ana dressed 
beef last week included 1786 cattle, 1160 sheep, 
14 866 quarter» of beef from Boston, 2917 Cattle, 
123965 sheep, 16,300 quarters of beef from New 
York, 740 cattie from Baltimore, 864 cattle, 
1000 quarters of beef from Philadeipbhis, 2423 
cattic rom Portland, 858 cattle from Newport 
News, 1890 cattle, 173 sheep from Montreal, a 
total of 82397 cattle, 3627 sheep, 81 646 quarters 
Of beef from all ports. Of these, 3801 Cattie, 173 
sheep, 6170 quarters of beet went to London, 
8667 cattle, 3410 sheep, 35,476 quarters of beef 
to Liverpoo!, 684 cattie to Glasgow, 310 cattle 
to Bristol, 8350 cattle to Newcastle, 886 cattle to 
Manchester, 2300 cattle to Hall, 1020 quarters of 
beef to Southampton, 59 cattle, 45 sheep to Ber- 
muda and West Indies. 

——The egg sitostion continues quite strong, 
and there ie every indication tnat it will 
hoid its strength for some time to come. The 
high prices may check consumption, and trade 
may Dot be quite as active as it has bee: » but 
receipts aie likely to run fight and the held 
etoox will all be wanted before the: early spring 
sucplies comein. Western extray sold early in 
the week at 26 to 37 cents, and fice selections at 
28 to 830 cents. Freeh Eastern were scarce and 
in demand at 38 to 830 cents, and fancy nearby 
lote at 86 to 38 cents. Refrigerators were io 
fair demand at 18 to 19 cents, and some fancy 
lots brought 20 cents. The stock in cold storage 
wae reduced about 15 000 cases, some of which 
were sent to New York. The stock is now 
82,197 cases, agains! 83,707 cases the samu time 
ast year. 

——Matton and lambs are easier, under a full 
supply and bad weather: Spring lambs 6% to 
9% center. Brightons and fancy 8% to 10 cepte, 
yearlings 6 to 7 cents, mnttous 6 to 7 cents, 
fancy and Brightons 6 tn 74% Cents, veals 6 to 9 
Cents, fancy Brightons 9 to 19 cents, — J 
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and deal only direct with 
Jefferson St.. Chicago, ila. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subiect to can be cured by, this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for) Dogs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick. 


No. Il PORTLAND:STREET. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profs 
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A condensed practical encyclopedia ef profitabs 
ultry-k . B ractical trymen. } 
ff. pig LF aah po in, J. M. Dree 
enstedt and others. hae eee i 


5000 than 5,000 questions abvut poultry 
profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Ce 
tingwood. A collection of the most valuable si 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with th: 
question ‘‘What isan Egg?” It indicates the cos 


Q ues tions ditions for developi 


the 
egg into a “ Business fen.’ 
‘reatment ot diseases, selection 


Incubation, care of chicks 

breeding, feed 

ing and nonsing, arediscussed in a clear —— 
manner. Two auccessful egg-farms are described 


in detail. On one is a floct 
Answered p- = hens * averag’ 
Ym short, this is the best book foreil who ince ch. 
little American ben” =. —— 
Price in paper coverla0lcents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEER 
KEEPING POULTRY. 
A 48 Page {illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew to De It, and All About Prefit- 
able Poultry Baising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards ana 
Gouses; Ohoice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set 
ng toe Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
of Ohicks; Fattening amd Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Dacks, Geese and 
Tarkeys; Oaponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex .3354, Besten, Mase. 
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HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION 


GEPARTMENTS 7OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN 


Termes $1.00 per annum im advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 


The EXousgehold Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 
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TURKEYS. 


Row to 
Grow Ther 


No book in existence gives an a& 
te account of the turkey,— its dev: 

opment from the wild state to the varie 
breeds, and complete directions > 
breeding, feeding, rearing and mark. 
ing these beautiful and profitable b 

ne present book is an effort to 
‘his gap. It is based upon the expes. 
eace of the most successful experts 
earkey growing, both as breeders of fano 
—— and as raisers of turkeys for per 

ot. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly . 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em: 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts o 
the country, including Canada and Nev 
Brunswick. that the reader may see wha 
ways bave proven 6s 1p enn 
locality 


Pretascry Ubustratea, Qeth, ian 
Price, pestpalé. $1.00. 
Ploughman Boston. 
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It je-sald that sach weather as we have 
had this autumn aff acts horses evan sooner 
than it affects humanity. 


— 





Sir Arihur Sallivanis deal. N» other 
composer has ever so combiaed a finished 
musical technique with a musically ex- 
pressed sense of humor. 

A daily paper publishes a special despatch 
from Lynn, bearing the itportant news 
that there is likely to be no immedia:e 
change in the styles of footwear. 








Joseph Jcffarson has said many true 
things, but none traer than thir, ‘ Idealiem 
is the mainstay of the drama and poetry; it 
always bas been and it will Jast forever.” 

Writers will be eafe from public curl. 
osity meddling with other people’s business 
only when there returns to the editorial pen 
a settled conviction of its own dignity. 








John Pailip Sousa finds in the reception 
of his marches at the Exposition a test of 
American art when it sticks t) its own 
Americanism. Thereare those who hope 
that this is not a final test. 

The death of Mr. Hoyt writes flais at she 
end of a life of gsnuine usefulness. A tras 
artist in the art of amasing his contempo- 
raties; a kindly gontieman in the art of 
discovering and kesping his friends. 


— 








A new fuel is advertised, clean, smoke 
less, odorless and cheaper than coal. Toe 
man who lovas his open fire will ba tempted 
to invsstigate, even while he says to him- 
self, what’s the matter with hard wood? 





The "“K ntucky” knocks carelessly 
around the harbor while Uacle San makes 
his next demand upon Tarkey for that 
long promised indemaity Battle ships are 
easily the big brothers of the consular 
service. 


The deep-sea tale of the bark Latona 
sighted out of her usual course, obstinately 
deaf to signals, and manned by a crew 
known to beat loggerheads with its lega, 
skipper, lacks only the Jolly Rover at the 
masthead. 








With so many houses all around us it is 
not amiss that we should have expert 
instruction in the scienceof looking at then. 
Indeed, architecture ie, of allthe arts, the 
most constantly in evidence; therefore it 
most needs the checkrein of well diffused 
g00d taste. 





oo 


Longfellow’s dreame differed from those 
of most literary workers, if the Daughters 
of the Ravolutioa are to be trasted, in that 
hey prodaced practicable copy. Literary 
men will tell you that they dream very won- 
derfal dreams, which are anything buat 
worderful when reduced to cold type. ° 





The football season is over, but the good 
old game of bowling is jast in its yearly 
infancy. It is to be noticed that the revival 
of the game has come slowly into its pres- 
ent prominence, and its position is probably 
all the better established for that reason. 
And the costume is so simple and within 
reach of everybody. 


— 


The townof Palham has a scheme of its 
own to meet the difficulty of collecting 
taxes from non-residents on land held for 
speculative purposes, but not in actual use. 
The plan, as we understand it, is to put the 
poor people of the town in temporary pos- 
session, thus making the land pay its own 
back taxes. 








That the Paris public enjoy a lecture asa 
curtain raisar to a theatrical performa ice, 
and goes at five in the afternoon to the 
theatre to hear readings from the poets, is 
good reason for the fact that Paris is the 
centre of the world of art and that no other 
capital can evan vaguely dispute the title 
with her. 





A gentleman of Pennsylvania has made 
for his own worship a collection of gods, 
some of them bearing resemblances to 
departed Pennsylvanians. Well, and why 
not? Many a man with so mach time apon 
his hands would have dev ted it to the 
worship and adornment of his own image, 
which is certainly a narrower religion. 





The Alabama woman who, having been 
jilted, took oath never again to leave her 
chair and kept it, sacrificed dignity to a 
feminine notion of consistency, and prob- 
ably failed to make her point for that very 
reason. Tae faithless swain may well hava 
felt some twinges of conscience at the 
thought of her, jast sitting there. So mach 
for the baginning; after a while couscience 
could hardly fail to ba dsadened by annoy- 
anceat the thought of her, still sitting 
there. 


Without doubt the United States is now 
the richest nation on earth. Thisis due 
largely to its superior natural resources 
and to the inventive genius and industrious 
habits of its people. Dr. L. G. Powers, 
chief statistician of the OCensus Barean, 
deciares that the present censts will show 
that the American people in the last ten 
years Lave saved the astounding sum of 
$25,000,000,000. The actual v:sible wealth of 
the country now amouats to $90,000,000,000. 








Aunt J3mima has eooked cornmeal into 
d zane of different dishes to show Parisians 
and Earopeans generally what toothsome 
food cornmeal is if properly prepared, all 
looking to the creation of a larger market 
there for the great American prodact. At 
the close of the the Exposition Mr. F. W. 
Peck, the American Commissioner General, 
presented to her a handsome silver medal in 
recognition of efficient services. Her 
epeech in response was no doubt interesting 
and quite appropriate. 





The sale of the McKee Library shows 
how the value of wine is not the only thing 
that increases with age. The Taomas 
edition of Poe’s ‘‘ Tamertane’’ brought 
$2050. Is was sold toa New York dealer 
aud it seeme fair to conclade therefore that 
the next va'ue of the book may reach even 
ahigher figure, Pve’s own copy of the 
Calebrased ‘* Raven ’’ brought $610,a price 
considerably higher, doubtless, than the 
original owner would have been willing to 
sell it for. 


—ñ— 





Chipa seems to bo a great egg consam!ng 
country, not alone for edible purposes, but 
also inthe manafacture of albumen. The 
first albumen manufactory in the far east 
was established in Hainan; this fac‘ory used 


about 1,000,000 eggs daily, but was barnt 
down by the nativ>s. Lyter,a German firm 
started a factory at Wuhu, where ducks’ 
eggs were very plentiful and cheap. O.her 
factories have since been estab] shed, and 
there are now about six in China, five being 
in German hands and one in Freneb, bat 
the Industry is no longer so remunerative 
es at ficat. A thousand eggs yield from 13 to 
15 pounds of albumen, which is sold for 
about 75 cents per pound. This albumen is 
used throughout the world, principally in 
photography. 





Mr. B. T. Galloway, who has undertaken 
the charge of the extensive ornamental 
grounds of the Vapartment or Agriculture, 
fe now making preparations to have them 
in a very bandsome shape this coming 
‘pring. Daring the past month the gar- 
deners have removed all the old floral 
designe, which were so familiar to the 
employes of that department, and now the 
planting of fresh grass seed bas begun. Mr. 
Galloway hopes to make the grounds contain 
the very finest specimens of the landscape 
aardener’s art that it is possibleto have. The 
object of this, he stated, is to educate the 
namerous visitors to the National Capita 

in the methods of landscape gardening, and 
offer to tLem an incentive to try to imitate 
what we have accomplished. 





It ls by the sale and export of its*surplus 
products of the farm, the furnace and the 
mill that a nation is made rich, not alone 
by what it consumes at home. Oastober 
exports have broken all monthly records in 
the history of the commarce of the Uaited 
States, and the ten months of 1900, ending 
with October, also break the record of ex 
ports for the oorresponding period of 
preceding years,and give assurance that the 
alendar year 1900 will show the largest 
exports in history of our foreign commerce. 
The year 1900 will for the first time in the 
hiet ory of our commerce show an export of 
more than $100.000,000 in value in every 
month of the year, while for the first time a 
single month, Ostober, 1800, passes the 
$150,000,000 line, 





Down with the Cow-Boarder! 


There are two varieties of cows. Note 
carefully: 

1. The cow that gives more than she eats. 

2. The cow that eats more than she gives. 

Which variety would you prefer in mak- 
ing up a dairy herd? Which variety do you 
actaally have ? 

Now there is no difficulty about telling 
the cow of one class from the cow of the 
other. There used to be; buat there isn’t 
now. 

The Baborek test does it. 

The apparatus consists of a smail scale, a 
Babcock test and a little gumption. 

By testing each cow separately a man can 
1000 tell which ones are paying a profit and 
which are merely boarders. When feed is 
scerce and high, as it is in some parts of 
Vermont, dairymen will find it more than 
usually necessary to weed out the boarders. 

Most creameries will make the tests for 
patrons free or at a nominal cost. The 
Vermont experiment station will make 
the analyses free when requested if sam. 
ples be properly taken. Orthe dairyman 
can make the test for himself with the 
apparatus described above. It is not nec- 


on“ Utilizing the W.ste Producis of the 


| Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


Dairy,” by J A. Roderts of Norway; ‘ Tae 
Formation and Work of the Massaciasatts 
Dairy Boreau,” by Gsorgze M. Whitaker of 
Boston; “The Next Step in Providing 
Eiuecation for the Farmer,” by Dr. W. H: 
Jordan, Director of Naw York Aagricultaral 


“Some R:-cent Investigations on the 
Seoretion of Milk,”” by Charles D. Woods, 
director Maine Experimant Station, O ‘ono. 
A lecture will be given by Hon. H. OC 
Adams of Madison, Wis., dairy and food 


mo @ ha ⁊ 142 000,000 in 1899 Mos: of til ® 
export trais ie ia summer, and 
1899, over 17,000,000 pounds of this oll were 
exported. 


in Jane 


Over 86 000,000 pounds of oll, or about 60 


per cent. of the whole, went to the Nether- 
lands, 
pounds, or about 20 per cent., the other 29 
per cant being divided between Sweden 
and Norway, G:eat Brita in, Denmark, Bel 
giam and afew other countries that had 
small amounts. 


while Germany had 28,000,000 


Filled cheese is made from skimmed milk, 


commissioner of Wisconsin, and there will 
be addresses by Hon. Z A. Gilbert of 
Greene, F.S Adamaof Bowdotn and Prof. 
GQ M Gowell of the University of Maine. 
A cordial iovitation to be present as the 
meetirg ie extended to all. 
always in order, and it js hopea that mem. 
bers of the board and others interested in 
the work will participate freely in the dis- 


Q 1estions are 





The Blood of Our Stock. 


There is a common saying that we live by 
our blood and on it, and if the blood is pure 
our systems starvs; if too rich we break out 
in disease and suffer, bat if jast right at al: 
times we enjoy perfect health. This is so 
true that physicians try t» get at the root of 
all diseases by purifying and feeding the 
blood. It this is kept in good condition 
and in healthy circalation most diseases 
will ba thrown off and the syatem thereby 
will be saved many suff :ringe. 

A good deal if not all this practical wis 
dom is applicabie t> the live stock which 
we raise on our farm:—‘he cows, pigs, 
sheep and pcultry. The blood is the all 
essential constituent that maxes good or 
bad animale. Lot that get out of order and 
then the door is thrown open for all sorts of 
physical disorders. There is hardly a 
disease that cannot be traced back directly 
or indirectly to the blood. Even tha colds 
which the animals suffer with w.uld never 
have b2en contracted had the blood been 
allright. If the blood had b3en pare, rich 
andin good circulation the animals would 
have been able to throw the cold off, or 
never to have taken it at all. 

Consequently, wa need to pay a little 
attention in the wiater time to feading for 
blood and for seeing that it is all right 
R chness of blood somatimes means impar- 
ity, and that is not to be desired any more 
than impoverished blood. Animals that 
are shat ap ia close winter quart rsand fed 
heavily on rich foods will invariably have 
thick, sluggish blood which may csuse 
feversand other troubles. Swine cholera 
owes its origin to feverish, thick and slaz- 
gish biood. When tarned out in the clover 
lot, they keep their blood cooled off, and 
they rarely suffer from cholera. We cannot 
afford to feed our stock with too highly con- 
centrated food in winter unless we cao give 
them dally exercise suffisient to counteract 
the effect of thisand feed them also with 
roots, vegetables and other green things. 
If we do trouble will follow sooner or later, 
and then the mischief is done. It is much 
easier to upset the system of an animal 
than to correct it and b-inz It back to a 
state of good health. Tae danger confront- 
us Dow at this season is that of heavy feed- 
ing with not sufficient variety either of food 
or exercise. Naither can be neglected, and 
a good stock of roots is an excellent thing 


to which oleo or other fate are added as a 
enbstitute for the cream taken off. This 
pays a special tax of one cent a pound, 
while the manafa starer pays $490 per year, 
the wholesale dealer $250 and the retail 
dealer $12 There are now bat five mana- 
factories of filled cheese, and they made for 
the fiscal year 1899 1,688,650 pounds, which 
was all for export. The special taxes on 
filled cheese from all sources amount to a 
little more than $18,000 The amount made 
each month varies greatly, bat little being 
made from April to Dacember in 1898, while 
in the first six months of 1899 the amount 
p°r month varied from 223,830 pounds in 
January to 335.065 poundsin Jane. Previous 
to May, 1898, most of the filled cheese was 
made for domestic use, there having been 
in 1897 62 retail dealers in it,of whom 29 
were in L»oulsiana and 19 in Macyland, four 
ia Illinois, three in Indiana. Missouri, 
Naw Jorsey and Virginia had two each and 
West Virginia one. I. 1898 there were but 
19, of which 14 were io Louisiana, and in 
1899 there were none. 


om] 


More Absut Old Boston. 


There is no more curious or interesting 
reading than that which relates to the 
social habits cf our ancestors prior to, dur- 
ing and immediately after the Revolationary 
period. There were no clubs then in ex\st- 
ence according to the modern idea of that 
inatitution, so that for purposes of chat and 
gossip and for imparting information the 
old inn, tavern or ale house was looked 
open as it was in England at the time of 
Shakspere, Jonson, Massinger and their 





fellow writers,as anecessary rendezvous, of | 


ehich London could then boast so many. 
Taverns and ale houses in Esgland were 
distingalehed by a bush or tuft of ivy at 
their doors, a custom which particularly 
prevailed when tho immortal poet was 
born. In *' As You Like It,”’ or rather, in 
the epilogue to the play, is an allusion to 
this practice of having bushes at the doors 
of inne. “If it be true that good wine needs 
no basb, ’tis true that a good play needs no 
epilogue; yet to good wine they do use 
good bushes.’’ Bishop Earle, besides 
several old playwrighte, alludes to the fact 
that a “ tavern isa degree or (if you will) a 
pair of stairs above an ale house, where 
men are drunk with more credit and 
apology.” The entire furniture of these 
establishments, so far as the drinking room 
went, consisted of atableand a few stools 
or common chaire, with perhaps a settle or 
high wooden backed bench, the floor being 
sanded with a view to extreme neatness, 
that the tobacco rinsings of the church 
wardens, as they were called, or long pipes 
emoked by the common people in olden 
times, should not defile the floor. Harri. 
son, the ancient historian, says the 
English inns had plenty of ale, beer 





essary to weigh the milk of each cow 
evary time she is milked, nor to test as 
often as a creamery does. It may be 
weighed but two or threa days in a month. 
Sampling and testing may be done only 
twice a year, but the samples must be 
taken properly and at the right times to 
amount to mach. When the cow is about 
four to six months along in milk, two com- 
posite samples should be taken. The aver- 
age of these will generally be closely lik2 
the average which would result from fre- 
qient sampling. The milk weights, maulti- 
plied by 15 or by 10, as the case may be, 





cow will maka. 





Important Farmers Meetings. | 


The public winter meeting of the Massa: | 
chaseite State Board of Agriculture will be) 
held at Horticultural Hal!, Worcester, M ass., | 
D3e 4, 5 and 6 

Among the important lectures will be the 
following: 

** Birds U zeful to Agriculture,’ illastrated 
by stereopticon, by E. H. Forbush, O noi- 
thologist to the Board. 

** Some Lessons of the Census,”’ by Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, President Massachu- 
setis Institute of Technology, Boston. 
‘“*Fongous Diseases,” by William C. 
Stargis, Ph. D., botanist, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

“Stable Vontilation,” illastrated by 
stereopticon, by Dr. James B. Paize, pro- 
fessor of veterinsry science, M sssachusetts 
Azricaltars! College. 

‘*Sheep Ritsing in Massachusettes,” by 
Mr. Frank P. Bennett editor of ‘* National 
Wool and Cotton Reporter,”” Boston. 

‘* Farm Law,” by M. F. Dickiason, Jr., of 
the firm of Dickinson & Dickinson, A'tor- 
neys-at-law, Boston. 

All lectures will be followed by discus- 
sion, in which all persons present are in- 
vited to engage. 

The annual winter meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Agrica'tare will ba 
held at New Haven, Ct, Dae. 11,12 and 13 
Among the important lectures will be the 
following: 

** Higher Edacation and the Welfare of 
the Country,” by President Arcthar T. 
Hadley, New Haven. 

‘The Farm as a Home,” by Ool. James 
Wood, Mt K sco, N. Y. 

* The Siudy of Natural H story,’”’ by D:. 
W. C. Sturgis, New Haven. 

* Some Modern Conclasion:s ia Datry- 
ing,”’ by Hon. William D. Hoard, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 

** Exgerimental [oquiry upon Milk Secre- 
tioo,”’ by Prof. Charles D Woods, Oroao, 
Me. 

** Lessons of 1899 and 1900 in Pomology,” 
by J. H. Hale, South Glastonbary. 

**Some Aspects of the Forestry Prob- 
lem,” by Dr. J. F. R throck, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

** What Constitutes ai Dairy Farm,” by 
Hon. William D. Hoard, Fort Atkiason, 
Wis. 

** The Farmer in Pablis Life,” by Cal. N. 
G. Osborn, New Haven. 

** R yminiscences of Farm Life,” by Mcs. 
C. W. Pickett, New Haven. 

After each lecture there will ba an op- 
portunity for questions and disonssio2. A'l 
interested are invited to be present and 
engage in the discussions. 

The Maine Board of Agriculture will 
hold a State Dairy Meeting in City 
Hall, Augusta, W dnesday, Thureday and 
Friday, D :c. 5, 6 and 7. 

Among the important addresses will bethe 
following: ‘Oar Dairy Work,” by Pcof. G. 
M. Gowell, Professor of Animal Industry at 


to begin the winter with for daily feeding. 
WILLIAM CONWAY. 





Oleomarga rine and Oleo Oil. 


The dairy division of the Department of 
Agriculture senis out a pamphiet which 
contains some interesting stetistics in re- 
gard tothe manafacture and saleof oleo- 
margarine, oleo oil and filled cheese. 
two first are not dairy products, but as they 
compete with them by being used as a sab- 
atitute for butter, they are thought worthy 
of attention by the dairy division 

The tables of retarns from the mana- 
will give an approximation to the milk | facturers show by the tex stawps used of 
yield; and the pounds of milk multiplied by | two cants per pound that the dasinoss is 
the per cent. of fat and divided by six will | increasing rap!diy, asthe smallest annual 
give a close idea of the:pounds of butter the | production was 32 324,032 pounds for the 
| year ending J 1ne 30, 1899, while forthe year 
ending Jane 30, 1899, the reported produc: 


| States varies in like proportion from $786.- 





Uaiv.reity of Maine, followed by a talk 





and wine; it was the custom as soon 
as @ passenger arrived for the servants to 
rau to him, oae taking his horse, walking it 
about until the right state of perspiration 
had been reached; ancther conducted the 
traveler to kis private chamber and kindled 
the tire if necessary; another puiled off his 
boots and cleaned them; then the host or 
hostess visited him and inquired his wants; 
if he ate with his host at the common table 
his meals cost him sixpence each or in 
some places buat fourpencs; but if he 
satin hisown room and commanded what 
meate he would, the kitchen was open to 
him and he ordered the meat to be dressed 
as he liked best and he might with credit 
eet by a pert of his dinner for the next 
day’s breakfast. Should he object to any 
charge, the host was ready to alier it, which 
wou'd bean innovation apon an ionkeep- 


tlon was 83,139,901 pouids, an increase of | er’s prerogetive of the present day. These 
nearly 85 per cent. over the production two | castoms were brought from the mother 


years before. 
Tae revenus received by the Uaited 


291.72 in 1890 to $1,956,618 56 In 1899. In this 
year the tax of two cents a pound amounted 
to $1,609,912.56. The manufacturers’ specia! 
tax of $600 per year was $11,500. Whole- 
sale dealers at $480 per year paid $71,884, 
and retail dealers at $48 a year paid $263,- 
322, This inclades some who were not in 
the business all the year. 

The larg ost amiunt made in one district 
was in the ficet Illinois, which produo2d in 
the year ending Jane 30, 1899, alm 1st 39,000. - 
000 pounds. Thetwocent tax and manu- 
facturers’ tax amounted to $776,659 80. 
Keneas took second place with 16 pef cent. 
of the whole prodaction ; the eleventh Ohio 
district was third with 12 per cent. of the 
whole; the Connecticut district, which in- 
clades Rhode Island, made 94 per cent , and 
the six:h Lndiana district 84 per cent. of the 
whole. There were that year 17 factories 
located in seven States, I'linois, Indiana, 
Kaneas, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Rhode Island, and in the D‘strict of Colam- 
bia. 


Where did this more than 83,000,000 


country in our early days,and became a part 
and parcel of intuk ‘eping in New England. 


There are no lorger any tiverasin New 


E.gland as they were known to our an- 
cestors, although such houses as tha Brans- 
wick, Vendome and Tvuraine sre called 
taverns, ani thelr proprietors innkeepers, 
which is a pleasant legal fistion. The trath 
ie thet euch houses as we have pamed are 
in no sense taverns, but hotels, an entirely 
diff rent thing. 
has allowed tue venerable institution of 
the tavern, fon orale houseto die out, as 
well as all other things which hava out- 
lived their usefulness. 
thivgs has taken place of tha old, although 
we are sorry to say not always av improve- 
ment. 


The world in moving on 


A new order of 


Shenston’s lines must be familiar to your 


readers, but they will repay perusal: 


Whoe’er bas travei’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er bis stages may bave been, 

May sigh to think he still has found, 
The warmsst we!come at an inn. 


As far bick as 1634, when the price of 


labor and everything else was regulated, 
sixpence was the legal charge for a maal, 
atd a penny for an ale quart of beer at 


pounds go to? 5,549,322 pounds valued at/ an inn, and if a greater charge was made 


$509,703 were exported at an average value 
of 9.2cents per pound. The largest amount 
went to Germany, 1,965,559 pounds, and 
British West [odies took 1,527,342 psunde, 
Great Britain had 397,738 pounds, French 
West Indies 226,810 pounds, Porto Rico 
204,801 and Ouba 157,706 poande, O.her West 
India islander, Gaolana aod the Central 
American Statas were very good customers. 

The law compels a statement of the 
amounts sent to each State, and for that 
year Illinois with 2006 licensed dealers sold 
over 18,500,000 pounds, 995 retail dealers 
in Odio bandled almost 9,000,000 pounds, 
while 696 dealers in Pennsylvania used 
nearly 13,5)0,000 pounds. Almost 6,000,000 
pounds were soli in New Jarsey. Indiana, 
Rhode lIeland and Missouri had between 
8,000,000 and 4.000,000 pounds eac’, Michi- 
gan and Massachasetts between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000, while Maryland, Kansas, 
Texas, Kantucky, Minnesota, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginie, Colorado, Louisiana and Ne- 
braska stand in she order ramed, asing be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 pounds each. 
New York receivad less than 225,000 pounds 
and Iowa less than 80,000. In those two 
States the laws probibiting it from being 
sold as butter are very strictly enforced. 

O! oleo oil there are no records as to the 
amount produced, bat forms about one- 
fourth part of the oleomargarine made, and 
is also an important article of export. From 
1884 to 1888 the annual exports of this oil 
varied from 30,000,000 pounds to nearly 
46,000,000. In 1889 they were bot little more 
-han 28,000,000, but from that they steadily 
inerensed to over 123,900,000 in 1894 The 





the landlord was liabla to a fine of ten 
shillings. Josselynn, 
ob:erver in the early colonial days, writes 
that at the tap houses of Boston I have 
had an ale quart of cider, spiced and 
sweetened with sugar, fora groat.“ (The 
groat was the great silver penny piece 
fasued in the reign of Edward III., equal to 
four ordinary pennies.) In 1647, so numerous 
were the applications for licenses to keep 
tavernos, that the Ganeral Court of Massa- 
chusetts passed the following law for their 
own relief: It is ordered, etc., that hence- 
forth all such as are to keep houses of enter- 
tainment and to retail wine, beer, etc., 
shall be licensed at the county courts, 
so at this wereral Court may not be thereby 
hindered 
terse.”” When King Philip’s war had broken 
out in 1675, the Boston taverns had become 
so pumerous 
* every other house was one,’’ and the cause 
of that great war was by many eeriously 
attributed to the larze number of tippling 
houses in the edlonies, where the noble red 
man could get his firewater at very low 
rates anc in large quantities. 
of taverns kept pace with the growth of the 
colonies, and the lawsaffectivg the drinking 
habits of the inhabitants were openly dis- 
regarded. 
drinking healths was under the ban ot the 


who was a close 


in their more weighty mat- 


that Cotton Mather said 


The growth 


In Cotton Mather’s day «ven 


law, yet this great theologian did not hes!- 


tate to have wine upon his own table. 
D:inking at funerals, weddings, charch 
reisings and even at ordinations was a thing 
everywhere sanctioned by custom, and he 
who would not have furnished liquor on 


next year they fell to about 78 000.000, and such occasions was subject to not very 
since then they have increased rapidly to complimentary remarks. 





GASOLENE ENCINES 


As recently exhibited at the fairs, 


For POWER, FARMWORK, SA WING, PUMp 
ING, GRINDING, and ENSILAGE CUTTIN« 
Large Sizes for Mills and Factories. _ 


Send for Catalogue. 


CHAS. J. JACER COMPANY, 174 Hicn ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Now in the early days of which we write 
the use of tobacco was look7d upon as far 
more injarious than the drink!ng habit; in- 
deed, the use of the weed was regulated, 
and the planting thereof was strictly for- 
bidden by law. The statute as to the ure of 
the weed read: “ Nor shajl any one take 
tobacco in any wine or common victual 
house except in a pcivate rcom there, so as 
the master of said house or any guest there 
shall not take offance thereat ; which, if any 
do, then such person shall forbear upon 
pain of two shillings and sizpence for each 
offence.” Oar authority goes on to say that 
two Datchman went ona visit to Harvard 
College, and became so nearly choked with 
the fumes of tobacco on first going into 
that now venerable edifice, that one said to 
the other, ‘‘ This is certainly a tavern.” Is 
is not very many years since our city 
fathers passed an ordinance prohibiting 
smoking in the streets, against the enforce- 
ment of which public opinion took so de- 
cided a stand that it soon came to be a 
dead letter. It was in the reign of Good 
Qieen Bess that the custom of taking 
tobacco (jast as one would now say " Take 
a.drink ”’) was (introduced into EF igland, 
about the year 1586, by Sir Fraucis Drake, 
the navigator, and it met with an early 
and violent opposition, giving birth to a 
multitude of invectives. 

An allusion to the custom may be found 
in some of the plays of Elizabeth’s reign. 
King James I., successor to the maiden 
queen, wrote his ‘“OCounterblast to To- 
baooo,“ in which he said, ‘the use of 
tobacco was a custom loathsome to the 
eyes, hateful to the nose, harmfal to the 
brain, dangersus tothe lunge, and in the 
black, stinking fame thereof nearly resem- 
bles the horrible S:ygian smoke of the pit 
that is bottomless.”” No wonder that or 
ancestors fought shy of the noxious weed, 
but the records of King James’ reign show 
that that monarch liked a good cup of 
puaneh or other strong drink just as well as 
the next one. 

In 1683 there were at least two high class 
taverns, or, as they were called, ordinazies, 
in Boston, and this latter term appears in 
the old writers, before the days of the 
Paritans. Shakespeare speaks of them, s0 
does Massinger and Dacker, who divides 
them into three classes, * one where crurtly 
knights do resort, another where the jus 
tices and younger kaoights are entertained, 
and a third where stale bachelors and 
thrifty attorneys assemble.’’ A curious old 
poem, the title of which has been lost, 
speaks of the following ordinaries: the 
** Salutation ”’ at Billingsaate, ‘* The B>ar’s 
Head ”’ near London Stone, “ The Mitre ’’ 
in Chepe, and ‘The Ball’s Head” and 
“The Wind Mill” in Lothbary, “ The 
Mermaid ”’ in Cornhill and others. The cr- 
dinaries and their names, as they existed in 
New England, were derived from the mother 
country. 

Tae earliest ordinery licensed in Boston 
was kept by one Samuel Cole, in 1634, of 
whom it is stated that he was a freeman, 
but disbarred or disarmed in 1637. He is 
said to have cp2ned a public house in 
Boston on M :rchants Rw, midway between 
State street and Faneuil Halli, but a copy of 
an old deed discovered in late yeers gives 
every reason to suppose thvt his tavern 
stood the next door northerly to where the 
**Old Corner Book Store now is,’’ at the 
northerly corner of School and Washington 
streets. This was opp site to where Gov. 
J ho Winth-op lived, jast below the O:d 
South Charch, before Spring Lane is 
reached. 

William Hadson, a baker, kept an ordi- 
nary in 1649; he got to bs qiite well off for 
those days, and not only owned a ware- 
house, buta brewery on Kilby street. He 
was succeeded by his son William, who 
lived on State street, or, as it was then, 
Ktog street, where the New England Bank 
formerly stood, on the upper corner of 
Kilby street. This estate wae the site of 
the most notable tavern in the whoie 
colony, the famous ‘'Banch of Grapes,’’ 
which in the day of and preceding the 
Ravolation was kept by one J .hn Marston, 
whose grandson was thirty years or more 
agoan admiralinthe United States Navy. 
This William Hudsco was one of the com- 
missioners appointed by the town of Boston 
to goto Taunton in 1674, and meet King 
Philip, the scene depicted in the calendar of 
the Naw Eogland Matual Life Insurance 
Company for 1900. 

Can any one imagine that the tide 
once flowed nearly up to the door 
of this tavern? The water tried 
hard to get in, but there was u stronger 
and more potent element which kept it ont. 
Then next in order came the ‘' Kirg’s 
Arms,” which wae at the head of D ick 
eqiare, and was managed by one Hu:h 
Gannison, a member of the church and als 

of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company. Atone time he was allowed to 
sell beer only, but at the next session of 
the General Court he humbly prayed that 
he might have leave to draw the wine to be 
consumed in his house instead of his cus- 
tomers getting it elsewhere, and then coming 
{nto his place the worse for liquor. Ha 
asked this favor thats ‘God be not 
dishonored nor his people grieved.”’ 
Gannison sold out to Harry Shrimp- 
ton, and it is said that the guest 
rooms were named as they had been in 
Eoglish ordinaries, such as for instance, 
one was called the *‘ Lyndon ”’ and another 
the “Star,” etc. Readers of old plays 
will recollect that the names of various 
rooms are called out upon the stage, as in 
Shadwell, Goldsmith, O’Keefe, and Shaks- 
peare, mak 2s Falstaff in the ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor ’’ call from an inner room for 
mo esack, th3 room engeged by the gues! 
being as mach his property for the time 
being as if he actually owned it. It is said 
thatthis house of entertainment was the 
resort of the members of the General Coart 
during recess for their tipples. Then there 
was, too, the * Castle tavern ” at the upper 
corner of Elim street and Dock squa-e, 
andthe “ Royal Exchange” which stood 
jost where the Marchant’s Bank now stands 
on State street. Taen, too, there was the 
famous ‘‘Anuchor tavern,’’ otherwise 
known asthe‘ Blew Anchor.’’ These old 
taverns being near the water, had a great 
advantage over the tavarns at a distance, on 
account of the generous trade of the sailo-s 
in their vicinity. Tae ‘* Royal Exchange "’ 
entertained tha best company in the town, 
and heretwo young bloods after a dispute 
at cards retired to tha Com uon and fought 
a duel under the “Great Eim,’’ when 
Paillips killed Wo dbridge, and made his 


— 
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New Varieties of Grapes. 

Mention is constantly bein mad 
varieties of grapes which * — 
superior, virtues t> the old ones, but, in m 
opinion, it does not pay to raise these — 
mercially on a largescale untii their market 
value has been thoroughly tested. The fact 
is the grapes most in demind are the Con. 
cords, D3lawares, Niagaras and Catawbas 
with some call for the leabella, Vincennes, 
and occasionally a few other varieties, 
When is there actually a demand for any of 
the so-called new varieties? The eating pub- 
lio has not yet cultivated any taste for them 
and it seems satisfied with the four o; 
five varieties now in general use. 0' course 
if some of these new grapes shonuid prove 
far superior to any of the old varieties there 
would be a call for them, and they would 
soon find an oa:14t. But at present they are 
sold to the wine merchant in trays at less 
than two cents a pound, sometimes as low 
as one cent. It isnot because they do not 
Dossess g 0d qualities, but because they 
have not proved themselvyas superior to the 
old established varieties, and lack the repo 
tation of the former. 

It fe possible to tid new varieties, 1 sup. 
pose, that will in time make their repuia- 
tion. Moore’s Early, instance, is raised 
in the South for the early markete,and have 
a good sale. This js due to the fact that the 
grape can be raised at such an early period 
that it reaches market before there is little 
or no competition. The qaality which sells 
itis that of earliness. When a grape ifs 
found that will ripen a week or two earlier 
than thie, it will pay to raise it for market, 
or if one can find a grape that keeps better 
through the winter than any raised at pres- 
ent, there will be commercial demaad for it 
that will make it profitable to raise. 

We have too many grapes recommended 
now. They are recommended because 
somebody has found pleasure in raising a 
few. They are exxllent for household use, 
and I would advise every grower to raise a 
few of every good variety known. But do 
10t plant them for commercial purposes. 
As good as ora little superior to Concords 
ar Niagaras will not do. They must be 
away and above superior to these to ccm- 
mand commercial attention. Until we find 
& grape that can command this enviable 
oosition, my advice would be to stick to the 
old, well-known reliables. They will make 
more profits for you in the end than all the 
s0-called new varieties. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS 


Pork and Beans and Brown 
Bread. 

Professor Atwater has been making an 
especial study of the nutritive value and 
digestion of different foods. He asserts 
that salt pork takes a higher place in food 
value then either beef, mutton or other 
meats, and prorounces eggs, fish and oysters 
as deficient in nutrition, with the exception 
of salt codfish and salt mackerel. Amonz 
the vegetables, beans, turnips and potatoes 
‘sand, in the order named, above all others. 
Of the grains he places corn meal st the 
head,even more natritiou:, pound for pound, 
than salt pork. Wheat flour stands much 
oetter than oatmeal, a g:neral belief to 
the contrary being wrong. lt would seem 
hat our forefathers, who made no smal! 
part of thelr living and that of their fami- 
lies upon salt pork, pork and b-an3, 
c2dfish and potato, brown bread or j -hn.y 
cake, and cornmeal mush, were wiser than 
some of tbe scientifis men have been since 
sheir day, and were being fed upon that 
which gave them the largest amount of 
outrition in the smallest bulk. Soldiers, 
itumbermen and miners, wio work bard in 
she open air, know that these foods ‘stand 
by” better than most others, but those 
whose work is indoors avd not requiring 
much muscular effort may find tho naeiv2s 
unable to dig est these hearty foods. 


— 








——There is good evidence, ssys Engineer! 
thatthe ancient Ezyptians used reciprocating 
saws and boliow drilis set with jawels. and that 
they worked c arse under great pressure, to «et 
coarse cuts. 





HRew's This ? 


We offer One Handred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Oatarrh that caonot be cured by 
Gall’s Oatarrh Cure. 

FP. J. OHENEY & OO., Props., Toledo, V. 
We the undersigned have known F. J. Cheney 
tor the last 165 years, and believe him perfectly 
nonorable in all business transactions and finan- 
sially able to carry out any odligatione made by 
their firm. 

Wrst & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 
Vv. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 

Drugaists, Toledo, O. 

Bali’s Oatarrb Care is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous su-:faces of 
the system. Price, 753. per boitle. Sold by al! 
Druggists. Testimontals free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Wholesale 





Sneeze and Blew. 
That ie what you must do when you hsve 
oatarrh in the head. The wayto cure this dis- 
9ase isto purify the blood with Hwd’s Sarsa- 
Darilla. Th‘'s medicine soothes and heals the 
bflamed surfaces, reDullds the delicate t!*suss 
nd prematorely cures catarrh by expelling 
trom the blood the ecrofa'ons talats upoo which 
{tdepends. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


The por-irritating cathar!!c—Hood’s Pills. 








& COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
. ali the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties ite 
kettle in one minute. The simplest 
and best arrangement for cooking 
food for stock. Also make Dairy and 
Laundry Stoves, Water and Steam 
Jacket Kettles, Hog Scaiders, Cal 
drons, etc. @2 Send for circulare 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., Batavia, LL 
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7 5 All the Cream 
twioseley Ss in 60) miuutes. 
PRICE: 
Cream:: $7.00 to $15.00 
Catalogue Fre 
Agents “ante 


4 Separator Mention this pap t 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, loxa 
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200. Egg Incubator 
for 812.00 


Perfect in construction, an’ 
action. Hatches every ferti ‘ 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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POETRY. 





THE MEBRIMAC. 


O river of our valley fair, 
wind onward to the sea. 

and let the traveler give due praise, 
With o:den bards to thee. 


Ott in the dim, the vanished years, 
The red man trod thy shore, 
still unto as as fair appears, 
Thy beauty o’er and o’er. 


whene’er the silver moonlight shines 
Upon each ripple’s crest, 

and darkly lies the pine’s dim shade, 
Along tby silvery breast, 


Of other scenes across the sea, 
How oft will fancy dream, 
And see the pictures that they gave, 
Refiected in thy stream. 
J. B. M. WRIGHT. 


merrimac, Mass. 


A THANKSGIVEN’ TUBKEY. 
‘Oindy, read dab bine yo’ back 
‘N’ hand me dat ab almanac. 

W’y Laud! t’morret’s Thanksgivin’! 
Got to git out ao’ make hay.— 
pon’t keer what the preachah say,— 
We mos’ eat Toanksgivin’ Day,:| 

Uz eho’ uz you’s a lipbia’, 


you know whah Ware Hudeon libs? 
Deys a turkey dab dat gibs 
Mea heap 0’ trouble, 
some day Hudson g’ine to mis 
Dat owdashas fowl o’ his; 
1's g'lne ober dab an’ twis’ 
‘at godolah’s nake plamb double. 


Goin’ pas’ dab tvotbab day, 
Turkey strutted uD an’ say: 
« a-gobble, gobble, gobble! ” 
Much wz ef he mought remabk: 
+ Don’t you wish ’at it waz dabk? 
ain't [temptin’?” 8’ I; * You hahk, 
Er else dey’ll bo a squabble. 


» Take an’ wring yo’ nake right quick, 
Light on you lak & thousan’ brick, 
‘N’ you won't knw wat befell you.” 
NIwenton. Yit, evah day, 
when I goes by that-a way, 
at fowl bad too mach to say; 
‘N’ I’m tlaha av It, [ tell you. 
G@’ine to go dis Dressed night, 
An’ put out dat turkey’s light, 
‘N’ Vil lame ‘im lak a cobbiab. 
Take keer, Cindy, lemme pass, 
Got to do ma wo K up fae’, 
A’ipt a-gipe to take "0 sass 
Off o’ no man’s turkey gobbiah. 
—James D. Corrothere, in the Century. 








FALL, 
ne wind strikes cbill and raw upon our cheek; 
The erstwhile smiling skies are gray and 
drear; 
The leafless shivering trees stand (gaunt and 


bleak; 
The frost is on the vine—and fall ‘is here! 


Tbe iceman wears a dark and troubled frown. 
While smiles upon the coalman’s face appear; 
The summer maiden sheds her filmsy gown 
And worketb dad for fars—for fall is here! 


The jaicy oyster reigneth all supreme, 

And buckeheat pancake time is drawing near; 
Upon our sight the flaming lobsters gleam; 

The pumpkin ple appears—for fall is here! 


The pink shirt waist upon the shelf is laid; 
The straw hat disappears uatil next year; 
The summer girl forgets the vows she made; 
The white duck pants are gone—for fall is 
here! 


The football fellow shakes his ample losks; 
The college bell again sounds loud and clear; 

The gas man starts the meter’s lying clocks; 
The furnace gayly,smokes—fcr fall is here! 


Now get from hock ye overcoat forthwith, 
For aoon the flatt’ring snowflakes will appear: 
The wintry winds will wail, and that’s no myth, 
So get the fisnnels out—for fall is here! 
—Oolorado Springs Gazette. 





NOVEMNBEB. 
The mellow year is hasting to its close, 
The little birds have almost sung their last. 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary biast, 
The soriil-piped barbinger of early snows, 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Ott with the morn’s boar crystal faintly glassed 
Hangs, a pale mourner, for the summer past, 


And makes a little summer where it grows. 

In the chill sunbeam of tha faint brief day, 

The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 

The russet leaves obstras' ths straggling way 

Of oozy brooks which no deep banks define, 

And the gaunt wooda in ragged, scant array 

Wrap thetr old limbs with sombre ivy twined. 
—Hartley Ooleridge. 


— 
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A WOMAN TO A BAN. 


When you grieve and let it show, 
And may tell me nothing more, 
You have told me o’er and o’er, 
Alla woman Deeds to know. 
When I show you that I care 
(Meet your eyes and touch your hand), 
I have made you understand 
All a woman may, or dare. 
So, the eyes of Friendship heard! 
So, twas seen of Friendship’s eyes! : 
You are sad, I sympathize, 
All without a single word. 
—The Westminster Gazette. 








A BUTTERFLY IN LATE AUTUMN. 


Thou livgering glintiof summer gone, 
Fluttering all gayly o’er a flower; 

Or rising, winnowing thro’ the air, 
To find ’mong leafy trees a bower. 


And mayst thon find a sheltering guard 
¥rom rising winds or chilling shower ;— 
Bat ab! to feel cold autumn’s breath, 
Ere biting froste cut short thine hour. 
—J. E. D., in N, ¥. Home Journal. 
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Only a tiny bundle of love 
That the worthiest impulse wakes— 
A mite that the fairies brought from above, 
But, gee! what a noise it makes! 
—Ohicago Inter Ocean. 





During the courtship he sued 
For the maiden’s hand with vim; 
But after the marriage her hand 
Had to sew on buttons for him. 
—Ohicago Daily News. 





Never hurry, never worry; miss the train 
if miss you must; 
Trains and trains and trains and trains will 
be running when you're dust.. 
—Ohicago Record. 


— 
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4 woman may talk until she is sick, 
In a manner to raise quite a ruction; 
Bat she can’t hit a hen with a brick, 
Because of her general construction, 
—Ohicago Datly News. 








4 sky that bends above you 
With bright stars shining true; 
4 tender heart to love you 
And who's as rich as you. 
—Atilanta Constitution. 





We'll never want an emperor— 
Yet if one had to be, 
Each one of us if trath were told 
Would wish it might be he. 
— Washington Star. 


= was a woman and denied 
*58 to murmur what she thought; 
re could sit there dreamy-ayed 
Utter sighs that told a lot. 
—Obicago Times Herald. 


a Ba 
2, I’m the man who's alwa 
ye late. 
~ Without shame the fact I state; 
* Well I know, and so do you, 
© man I meet will be late, too. 
—Ohicago Record. 


Whene’er I meet a maid 
Who's seeking an aMaity 
I always fee! afraid 
U wed an asininity. 
—Hariem Life. 

















2 Oaly a Skirmish. 

: ee Iwas not going to wait much 

“ Sorry! I shall be later than you will. I have 
half a mile to go after I have dropped you, and I 
know the Vennekers expect me to be punctual.” 

The porter at Blessingham Ohambers had a 
hensom at the door, aad they got into it quickly 
and drove off—two men who had lived together 
for ten years, and knew each other well enough 
to do without conversation on trivial toptes. 
Altera minute or two, however, one of them 
became unusually talkative. “ Saw an old fame 
of sours today, Dick.” 

“ Bo did I.” 

“Tae deuce you did! The Vennekers used to 
know her, didn’t they? I don’t suppose they can 
raise a dinner party in the slack season without 
asking all their friends. Yoo'’ll meet her there 
tonight.” 

* J shall.” 

“‘ Dick Templar,” said his friend, “ you're a 
secretive devil! Two years ago you worried me 
with all your lamentations over the girl till I got 
sick of hername. Each time yoa proposed to 
her you told me what you said and what she said 
when she refased you; and now she comes to 
London as the wife of the other fellow, and you 
slip off to tea with her, instead of coming to the 
club to play whist—you know that is where you 
were, 80 don’t deny it!--and you say not a biessed 
word about it. Not even to me. May I ask what 
Is the difference between your feeliags for Miss 
Ro e Oasterton and your feelings for Mre.—Mrs, 
Rose?” : 

* O’Brien; hueband’s a captain in an Irish regt- 
ment. He'd need to be with such a name!” 
grunted Dick Templar. ‘Ia Africa.”’ 

“Phew! Poor devil! Andyo.2 told me noth- 
ing about it! What makes the difference?—for 
you are different.” 

*Don’é bs a goat!” answered Dick. “I am not 
diferent. There was nothing to tell, that’s all. 
I’ve called on her twice. and she remembers that 
she liked me, rather, and—she Is glad te see 
some 026 she Knows aad can talk to—she quite 
forgets how I loved her. She will never under- 





heartless, dining out and enjoying myself? Do 
you think I ought to be glum, like—like you?” 
ebe asked with a sudden grave look in her eyes. 
“If once gave way to all I feel at times I 
should go mad. The worst battles were fought 
before he got out there, aad I feel—I know—that 
be mast come through all right now. You think 
the show fe practically over, don’t you? Every 
one says so.” 

She laid her hand on bis, or {¢ touched his, per- 
haps uniatentionally, and her face was for & mo- 
ment s0 drawn and earnest that he felt no doubt 
of the reality of her feeling, looking into her 
eyes end seelog for an instant below the surface. 


and, before te could answer, Mre. Veaneker had 
signalled and the ladies were filing out of the 
room. 

There wasno doubt of the feeling—no doubt 
of the weight of the blow that was going to fall. 
Still, the touch of ber band on bis had set his 
pulses throbbing, and he felt that there was a 
future to think of as well as a present. 

Speaking of the matter afterward, Mr. Venne- 
ker told bie wife that he noticed at the time 
that Templar punished the port in silence, and 
that, foding that he could not draw him into 
the conversation of the other men, he let bim 
alone. The latter part of this was true, for 
Dick hardly answered coherently when he was 
spoken to. With regard to the port, he drank 
three sips, and left the rest standing in hie glass 
when he rcee with the others to jola the ladies. 
By that time he had made up his mind that it 
was of no use to say anytoing to Mr. Venneker. 
When they got upstairs, Mrs. O’Brien was 
Singing. It was an Irish song, something with 
** Pat, me dariin’,” at iotervais, and the usual 
“acushlas’’ and “asthores.” ithad not been 
in her repertory in the old days, and be heard 
her say that her husband had taught it to her, 
when she had floished, and been warmly cop- 
gratulated on her performance. Bat, as she was 
in the back drawing room, by the piano, with 
—— ladies around her, he did not go near 

er. 

“* What a row those chaps make! You can hear 





stand how I love her still,—I don’t mind telling 


thinks about is her nasband. It’s whats ‘Pat’ 
says and what‘ Pat’ does and what‘ Pat’ thinks 
about everything, and she looks at his photo- 
grapb all the time if you can’s get her with her 
back to it. She’s safe enough, and so am I, for 
that matter. I feel jast tne same,—only diffsrent, 
you koow.” 

‘* Time heals.” 

“ Time makes the wound fester. I love her 
more than ever. I hate meeting her, but I’m 
so fond of her I can’t even hate her husband 
when ehe talks about him; I believe I’d bring 
him back to her if I could, jast to make her 
bappler.” 

* Poor old Dick! 
Here’s my dinner waiting for meand a brougham , 
in front of the door, so I’m not late.”’ 

He got out and Dick Templar opened the little 
trapdoor in the roof and shoated to the cabman 
to drive fast. 

The Vennekers live somewhere north of the 
Marylebone road, in a qaiet terrace of big 
houses. There was DO carriage at their door. 
a hansom was the oaly vehicie in the terrace, 
driving slowly off, with the man in the dickey 
examining the fare thatjhad jast been paid himas 
if he were dissatisfied with the quality as well as 
the quantity of the coin. Dick wondered if Mrs. 
O’Brien had Griven alone fa the cab in front of 
him all the way from Elbury street, paid bis fare 
and jumped out. 

A small boy had strayed ap with a bundle of 
evening papers, Dut trade was slack, and he 
dashed forward, apparently witn the forlorn 
hope that something might be gained by helping 
an ablebodied gentleman late for dinner to 
alight from a hansom cab. Dick Templar pushed 
him on one side, ran up the steps and rang the 
bell. 

The footman who snould have opened the 
door must have been carrying in the soup, for no 
one came for fally a minute. Dick tapped his 
foot impatiently on the white doorstep and 
scowled at the small boy half hidden bebind an 
orange contents bill. 

** Killed and Wounded at Battersberg, OMisial 
List,” was the most prominent item of news 
promised by tae bill. 

Dick tried in vain to rememPer what it was 
that bad happened some days bafore at Batters- 
berg,— whether the boys had captured a convoy 
or saved their own guos and decamped, and, as 
no one came to the door, he held out a ponay to 
the small boy and rang again. 

The‘ Offi :ial List” was piain enough in the 
Stop Presse telazram3; D.:k nad fouad it before 
the foosman opened the door. 

* Yes, sir?’ said the man alou), to attract the 


What a good chap you are: 


them three streets off!” said another man to 


you all this, old chap,—all she talks about and, him, and they stepped together on to the balcony 


outside the drawing room window. Dick as- 
sented, and suggested shutting the window; it 
was the front drawing room, that facea the 
roadway, and some one elee was sitting down to 
the piano, but still she might well hear. 

“Horrible boo-hoc! Bloc-200 slorter psy- 
Derr!” they came along, working opposite sides 
of the street, and bellowing antiphonally, two 
roffians with bundles of evening newspapers and 
voices like foghorns. A servant bought a paper 
from one of them three doors off, while the other 
bellowed ; he bad enough definite news in his bill 
to be qaite articulate as to the slaughter. 

‘* By George, we'll have one! ” said Mr. Venne- 
ker, in the room bebind them. Dick tried to stop 
bim, but was too late. He had run downstairs 
to bay one himself, instead of ringing the bell 
and sending out. 

Mrs. O'Brien was coming forward from the 
lack Grawing room, standing in a elear space. 
What must happen flashed through Dick’s brain; 
he saw Mrs. Venneker too r uch surrounded tor 
him to get bear and warn her and get her to 
belp. Mr. Vennekér was on the stairs; he would 
see it first, stop and try to hide the newpaper; 
then she would snatch it from him, end then— 
he could see ber with bie mind’s eye at full 
length in her wedding dress on the parquet 
floor. He moved forward to be near her as Mr. 
Venneker came into the room with the news 
paper in bis hand, snd stood glancing through it 
for the latest news. Dick clencbed his teeth, 
looked, and remained silent. Mr. Venneker was 
looking at one spot in the paper. He wasa red- 
faced man, and could not bs expected to change 
color. It was coming. 

‘‘There’s no newer,” said a clear, tranquil 
voice. It was Mre. O'Briep, looking over her 
shoulder at her host as she moved toward bis 
wife, holding oat her hand to say good night. 
** I came here straight from the War Office. A 
cousin of my hueband is Killeé, that is ali— 
Gerald O’Brien.” 

‘* I wondered whetter he was a relation,’ said 
Mr. Venneker, his voice shaking. 

Dick was digging his naile into the palme cé 
bis hands and bis teeth into his lips in the effort 
to hold himself together, 

‘* My husband is Oaptain George O'Brien, in 
the Irish Rifiss,” said Mrs. O’Brien in explana- 
tion to a lady near her. ‘ Stupid people used to 
mix Gerald up with him because of the initials. 
The cousin’s; names were Gaald Costigan, I 
tbiok, and, of cuuree, tae regiments are quite 
different. The Bifiss weren’t in that show at all, 
it was only a ekirmish; and Pat didn’t like 
Gerald mach, I Kaow.” At all events, Gerald 





attention of the gentleman. Dick was keeping a 
dinner party of fally twenty psople waiting fu 
the drawing room while he read the newspaper. 

“* Officer killed; Captain G@.C. O’Brien, Dudlin 
Fusiliers.” That was what he had read; one 
or two other names followed, but he did not see 
them. Mechanically he folded the paper and 
thrust it deep into the pocket of the overcoat 
which the footman was taking from him as rap- 
idly as he could. 

** Youare late,and I have had no one to bring 
me downstairs! ” said a voice that brought Dick 
to himsslt with a start. They had resoved to 
go to dinner withoat him, and he bad been 
standing In the hall staring at them in a daz:;d 
way, almost without acknowleding his host’s 
nod, as they filed by, until Mrs. O'Brien came 
pastalone. She slipped herarm into his, and 
he went in, vaguely wondering what it was he 
had to do, with the widow of a man forty-eight 
hours dead prattling beside him about the heat 
nd the flowers, twitting bim with trivalities as 
¢o what might have made bim so late, and rally- 
{og him on his dulness. 

* I suppose it is being married to a soldier,’ 
she said, “ that makes me accustomed to puncta- 
ality. Pat is never late for anything.” 

It was the first time she had mentioned her 
husband by name that evening, and he caught at 
the iaea lixe a drowning man at a lifebelt. 

“ Why are all Irishmen christened Patrick? ”’ 
he asked, going at the point in a roundabout way 
instinctively. 

* But they aren’t! ’ she exclaimed. “ My hus- 
band’s name is George. He was christened 
George Carruthers, only Pat suite him so much 
better. You will say so when you see him. 

Dick could see him in bis mind’s eye, with a 
couple of soldiers heaping dry sand over bim in 
a shallow grave, and a firilug party returning to 
camp after their last duty. He even wondered 
vaguely whether they marched back with arms 
reverse¢,and what arms reversed might pre- 
cisely mean. He bad read of soldiers’ funerals 
ip newspapers. 

* You really oug bt to see bim,” she went op, 
and, baving once got upon the topic, talked of 
th e husband whom she bad married six months 
peforefor the rest of dinner time, telling her 
hostess an anecdote of him across the man who 
sat between them. Her doing so gave Dick an 
opportunity to think, and possible solutions of 
the question what was to happen chased one an- 
Other through bis head. She might not see the 
news till the morning, reading it all by horself 
in her lodgings; he had called on her there, ana 
she had told him how lonely and forlorn she 
felt without * Pat.” The Vonnekers were almost 
the only people she knse in London, and they 
were only friends whom she had knows, as girls 
know married people in London, for a year or 
two before herengagement. Again, she might 
read the news in the evening paper, as he haa 
done; it would be better in the morning than 
with the loneliness of night to follow the blow— 
allalone at night in those dingy lodgings. Or 
some one might have seen the telegram and 


moment during dinner; then there would be a 
scene in whie1 be, Dick Templar, would be a 
helpless spectator. Some day she might romom· 
ber how cheerfally she had spent the evening, 
laughing and chatting when her husband lay 
dead, and even find out that he knew all the 
time. Could he tell her quietly afterward? He 
could, of course, drive home with her; probably 
she would expect him to do 80. Should he tell 
Mrs. Venneker and asx her to break the news? 
gome people, he knew, thougut that bad news 
came more gently dribbled out, perhaps with an 
accompaniment of phrases importing religious 
consolation. He thought of how he might best 
put it, and shivered. His grain of jtbought was 
{interrupted by Mrs. O’Brien sepeaking to him, 
eating a late strawberry by tay mouth ules as 
she did so. He hoped :his face would show noth- 


Costigan O’Srien’s fate did not sffsct his 
cousin’s wife. There was less of indiffarencse in 
her toneas she exclaimed, catching sight of 
Dick’s face, “Mr. Templar, is anything the 
matier? Are you lll?” 

But Dick could stand it no longer. .He is a 
sby, sensitive man—‘oo0 much so to give the 
true explanation to any one, much less to every 
one;and aman who goes into hysterics and is 
helped from a crowded drawing room, alter- 
nately laughing and crying, on the host’s 
sboulder, mast expiain to a good many if he 
wants to re-establish his reputation. Dick never 
tried, and the theory of the port at des:ert is 
accepted now even by Mrs. O’Brien.—Sxketch. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD. 


When I was a child the moon to me 
Through the pursery cartains seemed to be 
A thing of marvel and witchery. 

The slim white crescent floating high 

Ia the lucid green of the weetern sky 

Was a fairy boat, and the evening star, 

A light on the land where the fairies are. 


When I was & woman the moon to me 

(Whose life was a pledge of what life might be) 
Was a thing of promise and prophecy. 

When from my window I saw it set; 

In the twilight my lashes with tears were wet; 
Yet my heart sang ever because I knew 

That from your window you watshed it tco. 


And now, O my Love, the moon to me 

(Who think of what was, and was not to be) 

Is a thing of heartbreak apd memory. 

When I see its crescent white and slim, 

The empty present of life grows dim ; 

And its pale young gold is the hoop of troth 

That, stronger than Death is, binds us both. 
—A. E. F., injthe Atlantic Monthly. 














In the Garden of Eden. 


Mrs. Wrinklecarver and little Joygorouud 
were great friends. They liked to sit on the hill 
at sunset time and talk. Mrs. Wrinklecarver is 
the old lady who carves all the wrinkles in 
people’s faces. She is obliged to work all the 
time, excepting onehour at sunset, which she 
spends with little Joygorou 4. 

One beautifal summer evening Mrs. Wrinkle- 
carver and little Joygoround were together as 
usual. Mre. Weinklesarver sat upon a stone, 
anda little Joygoround sat in front of her. His 
round elbows were resting upon his fat littie 
knees, and his faany pug nose was lifted to Mrs. 
Wrinklecarver’s face. 

“ Tired?” asked little Joygoroand. 

* Yes, Iam.” said Mre. Weinklecarver. ‘ The 
work grows harder and harder every year. Just 
think, ve carved wrinkles ever since the folks 
were curned out of the Garcen of Eden. That’s 
a great many years 8g0—s0 many that I really 
can’t think back. When I first undertook the 
work, there wae really very little to do; and I 


might blurt out the name he bad read at any / nad time to think and to ieok about considerable. 


But pow,bless me! Mrs. Smoothmeoat no sooner 
fviehes her work than I have to begin.” 

“« Mrs. Smoothemout?’ inquired little Joygo- 
round. 

* Yes; you know little babies most always 
have a few wrinkles when they first come to us, 
and Mrs. Smoothemoat clears them all away. 
It’s only a few years after she gets through 
when I have to begin.” 

Lictle Joygoround looked up at the sky, which 
was flushing all pink and beautifal. Then he 
folded his pretty wings qaite close, and settled 
dows for a long talk. 

“ What's the reason,” he asked, “ that there 
has to be so many wrinkles made? ”’ 

« Well, you see,’ sald Mre. Wrinklecarver, 
‘6 people belong in the garden; but it is an old- 
fashioned garden, aud they think they Gon’t eare 








for the present. 
** you think ime horribly frivolous and 


for'it. They reallydo not kaow what they do 
qant. They have an idea that they need a great 


Then the surface closed over again and rippled, 


many different things to eat and a great man 
different things to wear, and a great many differ. 


hurrying round after these things and taking 
care of them after they get them. I don’t see 
but I shall have t\ keep on carving wrinkles for 
some million’ of years to eome. If the people 
only knew that it fe the gwrden they want—” 

“ Oould they get there?” asked little Joygo- 
round, eagerly. 

*Ob! of course. Ivs only across the fields 
there, and the gates are always open.” 

* What's in there?” 

“ Just the same things there as here, only ”— 
Here Mrs Wrinklecarver looked toward the 
G arden of Eden and forgot to Gnish her sentence 
= * smiling, and she looked qaite young and 

Little Joygoround stood up on tiptoe and 
looked over into the Garden. It was very Deau- 
tifalin toere, and after he had gazed at it a 
while, be began to jamp up and down and flap 
bis wings. * I know what to do,” he cried. “ I'll 
tell the children about that Garden, and I'll get 
them to go there with me.” 

Mrs. Wrinklecarver stared at little Joygoround 
fora whole minute. Then she nodded her wise 
old bead. “ {1s high time something was done,” 
, She said, “and I think you better begin to- 
night.” 

Little Joygoround’s eyes began to shine, and 
presently he flaw up into the lovely biue air, 

* Goodby,” he called. 

* Goodby,” said Mre. Wrinklecarver. 

Little Joygoround found the children in their 
beds, snc be cuddled up,close to their ears and 
began whispering to them. In the morning the 
children thought they had been dreaming of a 
beautifal garden where there was babbling 
brooks to wade ip, and nice kind donkeys to 
ride, and lots of trees, fall of red-cheeked apples 
free to all. 

The next night little {Joygoround came again, 
and told them about the :flowera in the garden, 
and how there were plenty of swings and whole 
hills of sand to playin. Every night after this 
little Joygorouad came and told ‘them stories 
about the garden; ard every ‘day, and all day 
long, the children thought about the wonderful 
garden. 

One sweet summer morning, long before the 
sun was Up, little Joygoround went all through 
the towns, calling the obiidren. “ Come,” he 


whispered softly ia their ears,—" come.” 
Then out of their beds crept all the 
children, and over the stairs pattered 


hundreds and hundreds of little pink feet, 
and past all the great houses and all the little 
houses sped bundreds of tiny white Dight- 
gowns. Oa they went, oat of all the towns, and 
past all the country lanes and through the great 
gatewsy into the beautifal Garden of Kien. O02 

what jolly times the children had then! They 
rolled in the soft green grase and waded in the 
brooks. They rode the donkeys and talked with 
the monkeys. When it came time for supper 
they ate bread and milk, and it tasted better, 
than all the fine things they used 'o eat at home. 
There were Do wrinkled-faced people anywhere 
in the Garden, and everybody’s voice was pleas- 
ant. No one had to wear shoes and stockings, 
and the day-gowns and the night-gowns were 
exactly alixe. There were no books in the Gar- 
Gen, and the ebildren learned their lessons from 
many thiogs, particularly the skylarke, butter- 
files and the donkeys. 

One day a strange thing happened. It was the 
children’s game time, ant they were playing 
ring-arounc-:ne-rosy near the Garden wall. 814- 
Geniy they saw a great cloud cf dust rising out- 
side the Garde:, It came nearer and nearer, 
and then they heard the sound of a great army 
offeet. The children took hold of handsan: 
etanding in a row, they lifted their round eyes 
to the top of the Garden wall. There, looking 
Gown upon them, all dustyand wrinkled and 
tear-stained, were their own dear mammas and 
papas. 

The mammae held out their arms to the ebil- 
dren, and the children lifted their littie arms to 
their mammas; and such a wail as came from 
the hearts of that long line of children was never 
heard ip the Garden of Eden before. 

In a minute the papas bad jamped from the 
wall; and the children were lifted up to their 
mammar, and hugged and kissed and loved until 
little Joygoroun?, who was circling around above 
their heacs, fairly gasped for breath. 

** We'll take them home,” said the mammas. 

* *Yes, indeed,” said the papas; and then little 
Joygoround’s heart began to flatter, as it had 
never flaitered before, and he flow as fast as his 
wings would take him to tell the head gardener 
all the trouble, 

“On!” he cried av soon as he bad found the 
gardener. ‘-Oome quickly, for wrinkled faced 
people bave come after their children.” 

The old head gardener put down his hoe, and 
started after littie Joygoround. As soon as he 
reached the garden wall, be wiped his face and 
made a vow. “Ladies and gentlemen,’ he 
sald, * we are very sorry; but we cannot allow 
the children to go with you. You may stay there 
if you like upon the Garden wall, and watch 
them. When you are tired, you may lie down 
upon the shady side cf the wall, and rest. When 
it is necessary for you to eat, we will bring you 
some bread and milk and some of the different 
fruits which grow in our garden. This is the 
best we can do for you.” And the old gardener 
turned to walk away. 

* Ho!” called the papas. “ Waita minute. 
Have we got tostay bere always? Oan’t we 
come inside the Garden? ” 

The old gardener shook his head. ‘' We never 
allow wrinkled-‘aced peoplein the Garden, ex 
cepting, of course, erandfathers and grand- 
mothers. We expect them tobe wrinkled, and 
we are giad to have them come in. But we 
couldn’é allow you to come, you know. ; It would 
be against the rules of the Garden.” 

At this the papas looked at the mammas, and 

the mammas looked at the papas. *' What sball 
we do?” they exclaimed. 
Theold gardener smiled. “ You better rest 
content,” he said, “and eat your bread and milk 
when it’s given to you. You won’t have to 
hurry and you won't nave to worry. You can 
sit there and watoh the ebiidren. By and by 
Mrs. Smoothemout will come; and, as soon as 
the wrinkles are gone, you can come inor you 
can take the children home with you,—that is, 
if they have reached the age ofeight. It would 
be ranning & great risk to let them go before that 
time. Now I must go to my work. Oome, chil, 
dren,” he called, ‘game time is over,and the 
peas must be weeded.” 

Away scampered the childron, laughing and 
shouting; for in the Garden of Eden it is just as 
much fun to weed peas as it is to play ring 
around-the rosy.—Obristian Regieter. 


HISTORICAL. 


—In 1661 the Massacausetts Court expressed 
ites * atter detestation that men and women of 
meane condition, education, and caliing, should 
take uppon them thegarbe of gentiemen by 
wearing of gold or silver lace, or buttons or 
poynte at their knees, or walke in great boots, or 
women of the same ranke to wear silke or tiffany 
hoods or scarfs.” 

——Qhepa Rose was one of those old-time 
chap men, known throughout New England as 
* trunk pedlers.’’ Bearing on his back by means 
of a harness of stout hempen webbing two 
oblong tranks of thin metal—probably tin—tfor 
forty-3ight years he had appeared at every con- 
siderable farmhouse throughout Narragansett 
and eastern Oonnscticut at intervals as regular 
as the action and appearance of the sup, moon 
avd tides; and everywhere was he greeted with 
an eager welcome. Ohepa was, as he said, * half 
Injan, haif French, and half Yankee.” From 
his Indiau half he had his love of tramping, 
whieh made him choosé the wandering trade of 
trunk pedler; his French made him a good 
rader and & good talker, while bis Yankee half 
endowed him with a universal Yankee trait, a 
* handiness,” which showed in scores of gifts 
and accomplishments and knacks that made him 
as warmly greeted cverywhere as were his 
attractive traoks. 

——Within the early Colonial meeting-house, 
all was simple enough; rattered walle, pancheon 
and sanded or earthern floors, rows of benches, a 
few pews, all of unpainted wood, and a pulpit 
which was usually a high desk overhung by a 


vy 
roof by & slender metal rod. 
sometimes called a scaffold. When pews were 
pulls they were equare,with high partition walis, 
and had marrow, uneomfortable seats round 














three sides. The word was always spelled 
peu,” and they were sometimes ealled * pits.” 


ent things to dust. They get all wora out | 


| a utus gist tm the miaaie of this century attended 
| @ Service in the old church whieh still retained 
the old-fashioned square pews; ishe exclaimed 
{na loud volee, “* Vnat mast I be shut in a 
Closet and sit op a shelf?” 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SNAKES IN IRBLAND.—" Young Irish Girl”: 
St. Patrick’s decree and the experience of bua 
dreds of years to the contrary, snakes have been 
found ia Ireland. Two epecimens of the ring 
snake have been found at Bray. They immedi 
ately paid the penalty of death, and the skins 
are kept as great curiosities. The Irish press 
maintains that the reptiles were imported from 
England. 

REASON FOR FIsH BRING SLIFPBRY.—'' RB. 
W. 0.”: The fact that fien are slippery is ac- 
counted for In this way: The slimy coating pro- 
tects them from the attacks of fangus, a form of 
plant life found in all waters. If a fish is un- 
covered by slime the fangas lodges there and 
@rows until in time it kills the fish. The slime 
helps also to increase the speed of the fieh 
through the water. 

THB SOALLOP SHSLL.—" W. H.0.”: The wear- 
ing of the scallop shell does not necessarily mean 
that te pilgrim has visited or is bound for the 
shrine of St. James of Oompostella. The tradi- 
tions runs that st the famous battle of Olavijo 
(A. D. 989) the saint in question appeared ona 
whit» horse, whose trappings were studded with 
scallop shells, waving aloft a white standard; 
and he so helped King Ramirez of Spain that 
sixty thousand of the invaiing heathen Moors 
were left dead upon the field of battle. From 
that tme religious pilgrims appear to bave 
usually carried scallop shells. It may be 
remembered that Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
poem caliea ‘ The Piligrimage,” enumerates the 
articles required by med!s9 ral palmers: 

Give me my seallop shell of quiet; 

My staff of faith to lean upon: 

My ecrip of j >y (immortal diet) ; 

My bottie of salvation. 

My crown of glory, hope’s true gage, 

And thus I'll make my pilgrimage. 
4& Woman's WORTH IN CEDA.- Woman 
Voter”: A woman’s worth in Unna is as the 
mother of sons. Beyond that she lives for the 
service of man, sometimes even for the dead. I 
heard ofa girl who became engeged and was 
married to a dead map, whose parents did not 
toink it right that he should be a bachelor in the 
spirit world. In South Ohina there arein some 
places baby markets, where infant girls can be 
bought for fifty cents or less. Dr. Martin, pres! 
dent of the dowager emprese’s new university, 
Says that not one woman out of ten thousand 
can read a book understandingly. I asked a 
group of Obinese once why their women were not 
taught. One replied: ‘‘We consider women 
inferior and unworthy.” A second said: ‘‘ The 
women are considered of not very great use.” A 
third answered: ‘ The Ohinese have many im- 
more] novels and keep women ignorant so that 
they cannot read these.” A fourth said: 
*Woman’s work isin the house. She bas no 
business with anything outside.” 
STaTss AND TERRITORIES IN ORDER OF 
POPULATION .—“ Volunteer’: New York, 7,- 
268.009; Pennsylvania, 6,301,365; lllinols, 
4,821,650; Onto, 4,167,645 ; Misseur!, 8,107,117; 
Texas, 8,048,638; Massachusetts, 3,805,846; 
Indians, 3,616,463; Michigar, 2,419,783; lows, 
3,251,829; Georgie, 2,215,829; Kentucky, 3,147,- 
174; Wisconsin, 2,068,968; Tennessee, 3,032, 
722; North Oarolina, 1,891 993; New veérsey, 
1,888,669; Virginia, 1,854,184; Alabama, 
1,828,697: Minnesota, 1,751,895; Mississipp!. 
1,661,872; Oalitornia, 1.485,053; Kangas,1,469,- 
496 ;Louisiana,1,881,627 ;8oata Uarolina, 1,840.- 
813; Arkansas, 1,311,664; Maryland,1,189 946; 
Nebraska, 1,068,901; West Virginia, 958,900; 
Connecticut. 908 355; Maine, 694866; OCol- 
orado, 689,700; Plorids, 628,543; Washington, 
617,673; Rnode Island, 428,556; Oregon, 
418,683; New Hampshire, 411,558, South 
Dakota, 401,669; Oxiahoma Territory, 898,- 
245; Indian Territory, 891,960; Ver- 
mont, 848,641; North Dakota, 319.040; 
District of Voiumbia, 378,718; Utah, 376,665; 
Montana, 248,289; New Mexico Territory, 
193,777; Velaware, 184,786; Idaho, 161,771; 
Hawaii, 154,001; Arizoaa Territory, 133,213; 
Wyoming. 93.581; Alaska (estimated), 44,000; 
Nevada, 42 834. 

SMALLEST OF WILD OATTLE.—' Curious ” ; 
Oslebes nas toe distinction of peing the home of 
the small:st living representative of the wild 
Cattle, or, indeed, of the wild cattle of any period 
of the earth’s history, for no equaliy dimiuutive 
fossil member of the groap appears to be known 
to science. Aides of the extremely diminutive 
proportions of the anoa, o⸗ sap!-utan, as the ani 
mal ip q 1estion is respectively calied by the inhab- 
itante of Oelebes and the Malays, may be gained 
when it is stated that its height: at the shoulder 
is only aboat three feet three inches, whereas 
that of the great Jndian wild ox, or gaur, ts at 
least six feet four inches, and may, according to 
some writers, reach as much as seven feet. Jno 
tact, the anoa is really not mucb, if at all, larger 
than a well growo South Down sheep, and 
scarcely excee is in this respect the little domes- 
ticated Bramini cattle shown a few years ago at 
the Indian Exhibition held at Earl’s Court. The 
avoahas many of the characters of the large 
Indian buffalo, bat its horns are relatively 
shorter, less curved, and more upright. In this, 
aswellas in certain other respects, it is more 
like the young than the adult of the last named 
species, and as young animais frequently show 
ancestral features which are gradually 10st as 
maturity is approached, it would be a naturai 
supposition that the anoais a primitive type of 
boffalo. 

















——A magnificent life-size marble statue of 
Apollo, ina fine state of preservation, was re- 
cently unearthed in Greece, not far from Athens. 
From the workmanship it seems to date back to 
about the fifth century B.0., that is to say, to 
the era of Phidias, ia which Greek sculptural art 
found its climax 
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3676-Princess Gown. 
32to 42 in, bust. 


No other gown takes the place of the wel 
fitted princess thas becomes simple or elabora © 
as the material is simple or costly. The admir- 
able model illustrated is of cashmere in the new 
rich red known ae dabiia, with trimming of black 
Spplique and small buttons, but Henrietta in any 
color, French flannel, challie, and a host of other 
materials can be sabstituted. 

The fronts are fitted with single darts, bidden 
beneath the trimming, but curve to give a grace- 
fal outline. The back inclades soth side-backs 
and underarm gores that fit toa nicety without 
being over tight. Below the waist line is an in- 
verted plait that allows of additional falnese in 
the skirt, and adds greatly to the stylish effect. 
The sleeves are two-seamed in correct style, the 
lower edges being lengthened, faced and turned 
back to form slightly fisring caffe. At the neck 
ie a bigh collar with tarn-over portions attached. 
To cut thie gown for a woman of medium size, 
9% yards of material 31 inches wide, 6% yards 
37 inches wide, or 4% yards 44inche wide,will 
be required, 

The pattern, No. 83676, is cu" in siz% for a 83- 
34, 86, 88, 40 and 43-inch bust measure. 








32 to 40 inches, 


Every woman recognizs the value of a house, 
or breakfast, jacket that is tasteful and becom- 
ing at the same time that it means esse and 
comfort. The excellent model illustrated com- 
bines many advantages and is simple of con- 
struction, at the same time that it is eminently 
smart. If desired it can be made fom India 
slik in plain color, from Japanese wash silk, 
Frensh flannel, flannelette and all the range of 
thin washable stuffs. As illustrated, however, 
the material te fine white dimity, the trimming 
embroidery on Swiss muslin, with bydrangea 
blue ribbon at waist and neck. 

The fronts are in one piece, fall at the neck, 
the effect of the vest being obtained by the trim- 
ming and adjustment of fulness. The back is in 
one piece, the falness drawn down at the waist, 
where it is stitched to a narrow belt on the 
under side, which passes round to the front and 
through openings made beneath the trimming, 
to close at the centre front. The big collar is 
seamless ana attached to the round neck. Rib- 
bons are attached at the neck and to the belt, 
which they conceal. The sleeves are one seamed 
and bell shaped, after the latest mode. 

To cut this jacket fora lady of mediam siz3, 
4 yards of material 31 inches wide, 8% yards 
83 inchse wide, or 3 yards 44 inches wide, will 
be required. 

The pattern, No. 8608, is cut in e!zss fora 33 
84,86 88 and and 40-ineh bust measure. 





SPECIAL PATTEBRNS—For pattern of Ladies 
House Jacket, No. 38608, illustrated on this 
page, send 10 cents (coin or postage stamp). 
State number and sizs wanted, and write 
your name and address distinctly. Mail orders 
filled promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS 





PLOUGHMAN, Bos:on, Mass. 
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I told him and he said: 
Ripans Tabules.’ 


bowels was something wonderful. 


short order. 
them to my friends. 
who suffer from constipation.” 


&NTED :—A case of bad health that R.I-P.A-N-S 
oO 








drug store and asked for them, The druggist asked me what was the matter and 
‘I have something that will cure you without taking | 
I said never mind, give me a box of Ripans Tabules. 
them and started to take one Tabule after each meal and 
They started to work and in a few days I 
felt like another man and in less than a month I was able to work every day, 
and the hives left me and I have not been troubled with them 
a Ripans Tabule whenever I feel heavy after eating and they fix me up ig 
I keep a box of ten in my pocket at all times and recommend 
I hope this testimonial will be of some benefit to those 














A Philadelphia, Pa., blacksinith makes the following interesting statement regarde 
ing how he was cured of hives and constipation by Ripans Tabules: * For six or eight 
years I suffered from Lives, more so in hot weather than cold. Being a blacksmith I 
was in front of a hot fire all day and when the hives would bre:.k out l would almost ge 
wild, and have had to stop wok time and again. I used all kinds of washes and 
remedies taken inwardly, doctors tried every way to cure me, | ut it was money wasted 
and I suffered with constipation along with hives. One hot day last summer I was 
at work and the hives were at work too, and the itching became so intense I 
had to stop work. The foreman asked what was the matter and I told him the hives 
were setting me crazy and my head was splitting and I could hardly see. He | 
said: ‘Try Ripans Tabules. I take them and feel better every day.’ I went to a | 


I got 
the effect on the 


since. I take 


ot benefit, They banish pain and pro} 


— ia, and no substttute. K-I-P-A- Pe) 18 
pone ‘Kousand testimonials will be mailed to any addsens 


gives ey —— —* — a yo n — 
may re. Ten samples 
Sees contd, Corucrded i> the Ripane Cheanieel No. 0 Spruce N. New York, aston 2* 
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fHE HORSE. 


The man wh»? bri ke and developed the 
trotting mare Lacy Patohen (2,214), that 
brought $2350 noder the hammer at she sale 
of the Chicago Horse Sale Company iast 
week, made tha following interesting estate. 
ment concerning det: 

I bave never touched berwitha whip. Sshe is 
as level headed and easeily contro!led as any 
living trotter. As a road mare she has few 
equale; a lady can driva her with safety, as she 
Goes not pull, and nothing on eart: can scarc 
her.| 

And yet the second dam of this beautifal, 
level headed trotting mare was a registared 
thoroughbred by Red Eagle, whose sire, Rad 
Eye, was by the renowned Bostor, ard 
whose dam was by imported Margrave,out of 
a daughter of Young Rattler,by Thornton’s 
Raitler,a son of Sir Archy. The third dam of 
Lucy Patchen was by Little Arthar, whose 
sire was impoited Gienooe, and whose dam, 
Blue Bonnet, was by in ported Hedgeford, 
out of Grey Fanry, by B»rtrand,ason of 














Sir Archy. Tae sire of Lucy Patchen is 
Joe Patchen (2013). Blood will surely 
tell, 





Allerton (2094) bas gained along lead 
Over all the other grandsons of George 
Wi.kesas a sire of standard speed. Hie 
list pow numbers 83 Allerton’s dam was 
by Mambrino Boy (2:64), whose sire was 
Mambrino Patcher, and who3e dam, Roving 
Nelly, wae by Stradex’s Cassius M Clay, cu! 
of a daughter of the thoroughbred Berihune, 
by Sidi Hamet, son of Virginian, a tho.- 
oughbred by Sir Arcty The second dam 
of Roving N+ life was by Rattler,a thorouz. 
bred son of Sir Archy, and her third dam 
was by thethoroughbred imported Spread 
Eagle. The second dam of Allerton was by 
George Wilkes (2.22), ard his third dam 
was by the thoroughbred imported Con- 
sternation. As the dam of Mambrino 
Patcher, sire of Mambrino Boy, was by the 
thoroughbred Gano, it must be admitted 
that Allerton is pretty well fortified with 
the thoroughbred element. We would like 
to seea half diz n or more of the best 
daughters of Mambrino King, including 
Nettie King (2203), dam of Tha Abbot 
(2,032), bred to him several years in succes 
sion. The pedigrees of the prodace would 
show the right sort of a combination of 
blocd lines to prodace 2 00 trotter . 





The total number of trotters that made 
records of 215 or better in California the 
past season is 15, ard they represent 14 
different sires. The only stallion that got 
two of these 15 is McKinney (2.113), the son 
of Al: yone (2.27), which some sbrewd (?) 
California breeders rejected when he was 
a three year old,—another case where 
the rejected etone has bacome the 
head of the oornver. McKinney i: 
now credited with 29 that bave taken 
records in standard time, and 14 of them 
are in the 2.15 list. No other horse has ever 
made at his age, 13 years, such a showing. 
His 2.20 list also numbers 20 HH: is the 
leading grandsen of George Wilkes as a 
sire of 2.15 performers. The one wb!cb 
ranks second to h'm is Ashland Wilkes 
(2.172), with 10 to his credit in the 215 list, 
22 in the 2 20 list, and 49 in the 2 30 list. By 
the way, it cannot escape the observation 
of close studerts of the breeding problem 
that these two leading grandsons of George 
Wilkes as sires of extreme uniform cpeed 
are not s0 intensely bred in trotting 
instinct lines as most of the others. Mo- 
Kinney’s sire, Alcyone, wasfrom a dam 
which showed only a single live to a tiot- 
ting ancestor. Allthe other known lines 
were from the best of race winning thor- 
oughbred ancestors. The second dam of 
Ashland Wilkes (2173) was by the thor- 
oughbred imported Knight of St. George. 
His third dam was by Pilot Jr., and his 
fourth by Woodpecker, thoroughbred son 
of Bertrand, by Sir Archy. 


Worcester (Mass.) Notes. 


The article on Lady Suffolk, copie’ from the 
New York Sur, and published in this week’s 
BRBEDBE, reminds “Old Sport” of some 
reminiscences . f the grand old mare as told by 
Jobnpy Biankenhorn, the old-time rider and 
Griver of trotters. 

In the year 1852 Jotnpny came from Long 
Island to Worcester, where he iad, as stabie 
boy and exerciser, worked for David Bryant ana 
also for Hiram Woodruff. Jobnpy was never 
tired of talking about Lady Suffolk. He 
said that Sryant was a hard master and 
often trotted the mare so muvh that it would 
seem to be beyond her strength, but she woulo 
rally and win a race when no one expected she 
would. In spite of Bryant's treatment she 
seemed to love her master with undue affection. 
Jokany said that he used to ride the mare him- 
self to exercise her, and that she was the kindest 
animal hneever knew. It was here that Johnny 
Blankenhorn received his lessons in riding, anc 
he was the verttable ‘ Tod Sloan ” of Worcester 
and vicinity. 

The first of his exploits was when Joho Lang- 
ley brought to Worcester the Diack colt Kiow 
Nothing, afterwards called Lancet, which beat 
Flora Temple three races out of fiva, to sadcle 
on Long Island. When Uangiley brought him to 
Worcester in 1864, the fiery black four year old 
was quite antrainable,and never could be hitchea 
toa wagon. One day at the old Fall Moon track 
Johnny Blankenhorn was pat on Lancet’s 
back, to give him a trial mile, but the biack 
demon ran away with the driver and went for 
five miles before he could be made to stop. 
After the horse was cooled off Johnny was again 
put on him and he rode himahalf milein1 04 
When Lancet went to New York no one but 8am 
McLaughlin could ride bir, but the latter said 
that if he could have been sabdued Lancet coulda 
have trotted in two minates. 

The dam of Lancet was Old Squaw, a Black 
Baek mare, which Sam Thorndike, who then 
lived on the farm in North Grafton, now owned 
by Mr. George B. Inches, sent up into Vermont 
for and bought. Sbe was bred to Don Juan, but 
with no good result. Old Equaw died on the 
farm and was buried there. 

Johnny Blankenhorn won many saddle races 
in and about Woresster, andin afser years he 
had a rival whose name was Bob Poole, an 
Englishman. These two roie many good races 
together. Johnny Blankenhorn died about ten 
years ago. I had in my possession an old 
daguerreotype of Lady Suffolk with John on her 
back, but it has been lost. 

The Worcester Agricultural Society has got 
some heavy bills to pay, and bills that were not 
contracted for the annual cattle show, either 
Perhaps some of them were unavoidable, and 
perbaps some were not. In the early winter a 
building committee was appointed to do the nec- 
Cesary things to improve the grounds and track. 
Instead of having contract work, a certain 
member had a cinch by having bis pair of 
horses, cart and driver hired by the season 
Now, these horses were pot of the best, and the 
loads drawn were not heavy, coasequently 
in drawing gravel to fill in they did not mak- 
much headway, yet it is said that their owner 
was paid $400 for tbeir services. Other Dilis, 
such as filling in a eulvert that had caved in, and 
surveying, created a great debt and Dilis came 
pouringin. Assoonas it was announced that 
the pair had made money, the owner of the team 
presented his bill, which was paid, as were 
mapy others. Part of the premiums were paid, 
and the ouly mistake that Secretary Wheeler 
made wast in not paying the whole of the 
premiums. 

Ata trastees’ meeting it was voted to give 
the society’s note for §5000 to cover the in 
Gebtedness, and the president and secretary 
were instructed to sign the note, which was 





——— 


Crawn on ‘be Milibary Bank, sod now secretary | 


Wheslsrcan pay the Dille. | 
This week a0 old tima rasifsa;a il horseman | 
named William Hutchinson died. He was faci | 
larly Known as Bill Batch,’ and he used 
dtive a strong team of four oval Diack s:aili o 
nitched to a large truck. Che team was owned vy 
Philander Bodwell,and in “Oid Sport’s”” younger 
Gays was the aik of tne towa. To see that team 
comiog up Frcnt sireet was a elgnt, indeed, Bill 
OeVer Used a reln on (he leaders; he drove them 
by woid of command. Those stallions were very 
ugly, and Bill was about the oaly man wbo 
could handie them. He carried a horse wuip, 
but rarely struck the horses, and used o ly 
words of kincness to them. After this team wen: 
out cf existence Bill went 1.0 ear and di0re 
(eam, but the blacks were the flavst ever seeu | 
and the op'y :ival team they had were some gtays 
owned ly Amasa Spr. gue of Raoade Islanc. 

My friend. William A. Ly 1:, the well know: 
and popular clothier, has received the Repub! 
can Domination for maycr, and it looke at ihe 
S:age of tne game as t.ough be might score 
down allright aud wio. William is an epibas: 
astic Lorsemar, and he once owned the grap 
old pacer Swevizer and was boss of the boule 
vard. The boys all like M. Lytle, and that | 
counts fora greatdeal. It Willlan.’s bandsome | 
face adorns the city hall next year it te predicted | 
that many liberal measares q@ili De euactel, | 
and the horsemen will have the right. f way. | 

Michael Hc pry, the genial Drotver of the laie 
Paul J., attended ine Horse Show last week anc | 
was a happy representative of Worcester horse- | 
men, In fact, (cis eaiut atheaaud fom Lawson | 
were the * real things ” uf the Show. | 

The Hot Air Vonventivus at the stable « fice: | 
are having a ,000 attendance. | 

Yours, 





“OLB SPosgr?.”’ 





Providence (R. I.) Noier. 


Treacure: James Hsgen i: ce. vec a lottor from 
Meyor Jones 0: Galvesion atknuowledglag ihe 
check sent by the Pruvidence Driving As:0.Ja- 
tion, the result of the matinee races held in 
Os.over. Tue may. wrote & very smooth letter 
aoc i will Deread at the meeting. The letter 
was printed in thecally papers and I nope tha: 
it jars some of the anti speedwayites in tuls 
section. 

W.anesday morning I dropped in at Narra- 
gansett Park track to attend the sale of Oclonel 
GQ. ff's horses. Somehow a report got circulated 

Dat the colonel was selling cff his stocr, that 
the election brome bh.m. Fairy taler. He sold 
seven altoge:th r. Miss Ha:cock Drought the 
best pr.ce,be ng knocked down to W. E. Waittles 

this city. Brigat Regsat (3.0644) sold for 
$490, D-. J. C. Ounningnam being tae purchaser. 

Brigat R gent ied the speedway parade last 
May, ava J really expected to see the speedy 
chestnut fetch more money. 

Willlam H. Draper, the owner of Alcinta 
(2.11%), bought Aila Olay, a two year old by 
Guy Wiikes, and Mr, D:aper thinks he has a 
gcod prospect. The colt is entered in the Ken- 
tucky Futurity, the Horse Review and the 
American Stock Fa:m stakes a total of $28,000. 
Anotuer one by Gay Wilkes, which was bought 
py W. E. Waitties, was a Dlack mare foaled in 
1898. Sbe is eptered in §335CO worth of 
stakes. Mr. Whittles aleo bought Helemets, a 
vay flyby Potantialfor $185. Tae Aily is 

‘cooked tn 339 600 worth of stakes. 

Jim Freeman, father of the speedway,: Msiated 
as the auctioneer and sold besides the norses a 
Crawford speeding wagon for $166, which was 
ana; ped up by William &. Draper. James Bast- 
ford didalittioranving a>. Adveresa and a bay 
mare 10 years old were not sold. Some harnesses, 
boote, etc., were disposed of. The prices were 
fai~, but not what I expected to see. 

Qaite a number of old timers were present at 
the sale, waich was held on a very disagreeable 
Gay. Nef Gallup, one of the oldest road drivers 
in this section, was on band, also Ben Healy. 
Granty, and ail of the regulars were there. I 
hear that Draper won & qaart from Granty on 
the firet bid made on Bright Regeat. 

Following te the liet of the animals sold. 
Bright Begent,ch g, by Prince Regent; dam, 

Bright Eyes, by Blackwood Ohbief. Dr. J. 

©. CanninghaMm. ........cececscccccecces soe G490 
Belemeta, b f, by Potential. W. E. Wal 

tlos............................ ————————— —— 1 
Biena de Saba, bik m, by Guy Wilkes. W. 

EB. WHittles ............... psncceeeusasawaans 
Bio Doneella, br m, by Bio Alto. Dr. Hod 

son SOSH SSSSSHSSHSSHSSSSSHSSHSSHESH SOL SHEEHSESEEEESES 145 
Mise Hancock, b m, by Advertiser; dam, 

Petrina, by Pie¢mont. W. 8. Whittles... 625 
Alla Olay, chr, by O. M.Olay. William H. 

Draper.......... Te 
Spring Day, bir, by Ambassador. Dr. Hod 

BOD ........ — — — — ——— 

I met Secretary Dexter and talxod over Grand 
Circuit matters. He says that the track, which 
is now covered, will beat tham all next year for 
speed, ind that work will begin early in the 
opring on the surface, which will be practically s 
pew one. The new stalls will be started about 
next week and 160 will be added. iheywill 6 
nearer the entrance, which will please the fol- 
lowers of the big ring. 

That $10,COO stake isan assured fact. The 
management decided last week. Ido not know 
whether it will be for trotters or pacers. The 
latter seems to have the caliat present, bat all 
this may be change¢c. The management argues 
that there is not a big pacing stake and that one 
would pay. I ratber prefer the trotters. All 
this will be decided In time, but we will be in the 
swim with that stake. It will not be a Fatarity 
buta common stake, or rather uncommon, as 
$10,000 is a great lump of money. <A $5000 
stage for pacers and other stakes will be in- 
cluded, so ycu see that we will have plenty oi 
attractions for the big stabler. 

William M. Bush is sojourning up in Canada, 
but is expected home for the meeting. Oa 
Thanksgiving Day there willbe some bruebing 
out on the avenue, which is row ready for the 
fun. The new top dressing of loam was jast the 
thing. The weather here has been beastly, but 
I hope for a change. 

Quite a number of the push are in New York 
this week to take in the Fasig-Tipton sale. I ex- 
pect to drop in myself. I see the turf papers are 
still cracking away at the amateur question. 
Last season it wae the two-ic-three against the 
threc-:n-five. Next! “ STROLLEB.” 


— 


A Mad Worse. 


A lunatic horse—made mad by the terrors of a 
Northern bijzzard—is dead ia Obicago, and the 
estate of Marcus Daly is poorer by $8000. 
Mallas, with a pacing trial of 3.13, was one of a 
lot of high-bred stock that left the Bitter Hoot 
racch of the Montana copper king on the day 
that he died in New York. The animal expired 
in Obicago at the Fasbion Stabies after giving 
an exhibition of mania such as seldom has come 
to the notice of the veterinarians. 

Dr. Merillat of the McKillip Oollege, Onicago., 
who was called to attend Malle:, said last night 
that, technically speaking, the case was one of 
cerebral congestion, but that the horse was ip 
every sense a lunatic. When the train bearing 
the Daly horses reached the mopntains a bliz- 
zard was encountered, and the sudden change 
brought on pneumonia, from which neariy every 
animal in the consignment of 83 suffered. Joe 
Heo, the farm trainer and the man who drives 
all the famous Daly colts in their races, was in 
general charg?, but Dr. Orr, the veterinary cf 
the farm, was along to look for possibie sick 

ess, These two bad their bands fall, Abou 





Qe able to absurd them. 
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a disordered brain. The high strang colt was 
terror stricken by the roar of the winds and the 
avasual sounds and sights incident to travel. It 
was not an ordinary case of “ car fright.” as Dr. 


with which all men who bave to do with the 
shipment of horses are familiar, and |e simply 
an attack of bysteria. But in the case of Malia: 
there was some “ car fright,” and tnis concition 
was etpplemepted by a condition of mania— 
cerebro spinal meninaitis. 

By the ‘Ime the train reached Ohicago Mallas 
wasin such a state that it was impossible to 
remove the other hcrses from the car upless be 
could be subdued. As it was not feasible to 


making the colt unconscious. This was done by 
giving the animal a bypodermic {nrjection of 
eight grains of morphine. In a sbori time Mallas 
lay stupefied on the floor of the car, and then the 
other colts were led out over the maniac. 

It was suppcsed by Dr. Orr that when the 
effect cf the drug had worn off Mallas would be 
easy to contro), but exactly the opposite proved 
tobe shecase. When the colt recovered con- 
sciousness it was a mad horso in earnest. Oaeo 
out of the car, which had been switched to the 

itnofs Central tracks, and on the way to the 
Mc Ki ip Veterinary College the colt made a mad 
ruer, Crageing four keeperg, along as though they 
were childrep. 

Finding themselves unable to control the colt, 
the men adopted the plan of letting it p’ck its 
own way. Finally the mad horse was guided 
into the Fashion stables at Wabash avenue and 
Thirteenth etreet, where it dashed /nto a box 
etsll and soon died. 

Mallas was one of three of the Daly horses 
wbich died in Ohicago. Others were: The 
Episcopalian, a three year ol4, by Prodigal, and 
Polynesia, a two-year-old pacer, also by Prod:- 
ga!. The animals were on the way to N-@ York, 
where they were to be e°)d at accticn. Ad offer 
of $8000 was mace for Mallae just before the 
animal was lo:ded on the car in Montapa. 

From the Chicago Tri. un-. 


Veterinary Department. 
Questions and Aucswers. 

w.G. C., New Hampebire; I bave a three- 
monthe ola colt that on taking from pasture I 
found bad a large bunch on his hind ankle about 
thes 55 ofa hen’s egg on each side. It looks 
and feels like witdpuff. I woald like to remove 
this if possible. Piease advise me anda oblige. 

Answer: I would suggest (that you spply a 
couple of go0d Diisters to the ankle at intervals 
ofone month beiwen. This ougst to create 
absorption at his age and remove the trouble. 

J. B. 8.: Pieasa advise the best remedy for re- 

moving ringbones on amare. They do not go 
ail the way around, only onthe sides. shelss 
pacer and spe2zdy, but when going sown grace 
she hitches and comes back or slackece up in 
her speed. Going up grade she steps fast and 
does not Ditch. [ have Oblixter:sd ooth bind 
oasterns, Dat when I presson them she will 
filoch. All of her tour legsewel!l. K:ndly sug- 
gest a remedy and oblige. 
Answer: [ stoald try firing with a pointed 
iron, Curning several holes ioto the body of the 
ringoone, followed by two or three gooa b!istar- 
ings. If they are not of long standing you may 
In apy event it will 
prevent them from growing any larger. 

G.C. F. Massachusettes: I have a young mare 
that has what some cali a cling-fas*, between her 
hoof and ankle joint. It has Deen there for two 
years. This summer she has been driven lightly 
buat when she stups she reste the i¢g that hae the 
cling-fastonit. Please ioform me if it can be 
removed and how it should be done, and oblige. 

Auswer: In the primary stages of ringbore 
before the enlargement ie very extensive avd 
becomes solid, ossific matter, itcan be removed 
by being severely fired aad biistere . Firfng 
into the body of the ‘ong tumor sets up a good 
desl of counter irritation, and followed by a 
couvle of good biisters generally stops the 
growth and the bunch disappears by natoral 
absorption. In a fully developed ringbone that 
is very largeand hard nothing short of nearotomy 
(nerving) will cure ths lameness. Ia the case of 
your mare [ should fire it with the pointed iron 
very severely, followed by Dlistering, with the 
chances about ev n as to success. 

Sabecriber, Massachuset s; I have a young 
brood mare that has bad two colts, the lest one 
in 1899. This last epring I commenced to use 
her for Griving pu:poses, but when driven moc- 
erately ba:d she scours badly. I propose to stop- 
Griving ber for a mcenth or so and wish you 
would tell me what to do to get ber in the best 
—— condition by sprog and cure this 
ouble. 





is not amenable to treatment. 


water suppiie’, especially a change from soft to | 
bard water. Hard water, which contains an 


not asa general rule agree as well with horses 


Orr explained yesterday. This is something! 
should be stinted of her water, esvecially before 


accomplish this by fo-ce, Dr. Orr decided on | 


as coft water. It is apt to produce irritation 
of the bowels. A diminished quantity of 
water taken into the system by lessen- 
ing tke secretions of the intestines decreases 
the tendency to scour. Therefore, the mare 


going towoik. If reduction of the quantity of 
water does rot produce the desired ¢ ffect it may 
be mixed with a iittle wheaten flour, which has 
a slight sstringent effect on the Dowels. If 
further measures are needed a few handfuls of 
rica should be mixed with tbe oats. Some 
horses will scour uniess a little hay 
is given to them in the morning before 
they arewatered Not infri quent'y, however, 
the real cause of scouring appears to be con- 
stitational or congenital weakness, in which os so 
apy treatment will only be palliative. I would 
suggest that you have her mou‘h examined for 
sharp or irrecular teeth. Let her be fed her hay 
first, then grain and only & very small quantity 
of water, during the day, but plenty at night. 
Veterinary tancoform is highly recommended 
for such cases. Give her a teaspoonful in her 
food morning and night as as experiment. 

O. 8. M., Mase.: I have a borse that every two 
or three weeks rolls up tis pose. Sometimes he 
does this twice a week, and at the same time he 
Dawsalittic. Every time I discovered this at 
once and have given him a dose of Dr. Wooa’s 
“ Pamoos Soec:fic Remedy” and walked bim 
out 8 few :049, ead in less than five or ten min- 
ates he seeme all right again. Ge is troub'ed 
this way at night, never at any other time. It 
occurs just as he has nearly finished eating bie 
Dightteed. Whatis the cause, ard what will 
prevent this trouble? 

Answer: Prom your description I should say 
that he hasan accumulat'on of botts imbedded 
in the mucous coat of the stomach, and as a rale 
they are more active at night than at any other 
time The pain he suffers at the time you refer 
to Is owing to a disturbed con‘ition of the stom- 
ach, and it will continge until they are removed. 
The most + ffectual trestment that I know of is to 
giveb'm the following on an emp'y stomscb; 
Best molasses and gin of each one pint. Miz 
thorougily together and carefully pour down his 
throa®. Tae effest of this mixture is to intoxi- 
cate the Dotts, and the molasses being laxative 
they will be carried out of the body through the 
medium of thebowels. I thank you for the er- 
dorsement of my medicine. 
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New Haven (Ot.) Notes. 


The pacer Indiana (23.04%, owned by Walter 
A. Olark of this city, has arrived at the brme 
etable ip exceilent condition sfter a Icpa com 
Paigning tour. After bie first race, which was in 
Oanada, early in the season, he followed the 
Grand Circuit ¢> Ite clove, and has been startd 





in a few other races. At Albany (N. Y ) he won 
second money, $125, which is not included ir 
the table of money wen on the Grand OCireo!’, 
whic table credits him with wivning $2675 
He bas be na profitable borse for his owner, ar 
the total amount of purse motey won this year op 
all tracks {s about $8000, possibly more. During 
som3 weeks he bas had two races a week, bu: 
has evidently been csrefully raced by W. H 
MoOarthy. who has:bad bim during the season 
jast closed. According to the statement of the 
man who bas the care of Indiana at present he 
weighs more now than he did last spring. The 
pacer is six years old, and evidently good fors 
winning campeigo next year. 

Jobn H. Dillon’s two fast pacers, Listen (3.18) 
and Ike Wilkes (2.12%), are to be wint:red ip 
thisci:v. The latter bas started in 10 races 
and won first money in sever, a creditable 
showing. Heise 3 remarkably fa _t and pleasirg 
road horse and uas a trotting record of 2.17%. 
Hermen Fox is at hie comfortable home in this 
City, with his reliable pacer Teddy B. (2.1314) ip 
fine condition and quartered in a large box stall 
io the owners’ stable. During 1899 the pacer 
won 17 first moneys out of 20 starts. This year 





Teddy B,bas started in 15 races aud won first 
money in all cf them. He is seven y<ars old 
and g00d for an indeflaite number of races. 

Jono B. Jadd has some good «tock in his train- 
ing stable. One of the number isa pacing geld- 
ing owned Dy Dr. Lambert. The pacer is four 
years old and is improving in speed. 

Edward Malley has one of the most comfort- 
able stables in this city, and a sufficient number 
of pairs and single horses for his enjoyment. He 
hae two pairs and several trotters with cradit- 
able records. 

Frauk Palmer has sold ths trotting [stallion 


Answer: Scouring in horses as a generalr ie J08 Irwin (3.211%). 
The most fre | 
quent cause is sudden change in the kind of | 





A HAEBD DAYS WORK should bring the reward 


cof a gocd bed for your horse. The best bed for 
he money is provided by German Peat Mose. 


excess of saline and mincral sudstanc’*, does vu P, Barrett, 45 North Market street, Bos!02. 








Hiarreld’s Heef Ointment. 

Trainers who have their horees in winter quar- 
tere will Gnd it to their advantage to go to work 
On the feet of their campaigners right now, anc 
get them in g00d shape before springtime. Toc 
many capable men overlook this im ortan! 
matter in the winter time. They think that eit⸗ 
horse needs is to be ‘' tarned out,” and if tha! 
does not cure bia feet the work necessary to ths' 
end cap be done in the spring. But when sprips 
comes and there are a few warm days the traine' 
sets his eyes on a lot of ‘early money,’ rasbe? 
the preparation of his horses, and finds, too lat: , 
that their feet are not right. If he ba 
begun on tiem in the winter he would hav 
bad no trouble. 
road horse. 


winten’s rest will bring bis feet around all right 

But the rest fatis to co it and an otherwise goor 
borse is sold for less than half his real value 

We can convince acy trainer or owner that Har- 
Frold’s Hoof Ointment ased intelligently, summe: 
or winter, will pat a bcrse’s feet in fine shape 

It makes them tough, takes out and keeps cut 
all soreness, and builds up the wornout stractur: 

so that it will stand wear and tear. 

There are d(zons of preparations that will 
soften a horse’s feet. But sometbing more is 
rquired. The foot must be made tough. Har- 
rold’s Hoo Olotment is the only remedy on the 
market that will do the work. It will cure every 
allment of the foot (except navicular diseas ) 
will grow a bew soand foot rapidiy, and make 
any [rittie foot ss tough as whalebone. It is » 
dead shot on corns and contraction. We wsn' 
every reader of the AMBRIOCAN HORSE BREEDER 
to write for literature concerning this gres' 
remedy, and also for: ur book, which we send 
free, and whieh tells you row to keep the foot cf 
the horse in the condition in which pature it- 
tended it should be kept. BaBROLD & Co. 

1018 Masonic Temple, Chicag’, III. Ost. £9. 


SEND US A 
HORSE HIDE 


Dropa card to us,and receive our special 
circular on ‘HOW TO MAKE 610 ON ONE 
HORSB HIDE.” Do it now. Write full ad 
Gress plain. 

CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., 
116 Mill S¢., Rochester, N. V. 


FOR SALE. 


Hebe, gray mare, six years, 16 hands, 1075 pounds. 











| Easter Maid, se ven yearr, 16.344, 960 pounds, color 


bay. The above are standard bred, handsome and 
sound, well mannered, and can trot fast. For par- 
ticulars and price, address 

W.T. @GRESNE, Hopkinton, N. H. 


TROTTING GELDING, SAM STEELE, 
2-20 1-4, FOR SALE. 


A very handsome, stylish bay gelding, fearless, 
tractable and with lots of speed. He is a perfect 
gentlemen’s (river and speedway performer and a 
game, level headed race horse, with great staying 
qualities, wh'ch are well known by horsemen 
throughout this section, waere he has successfully 
raced. He won the 2.30 trot at North Adams in 
Peptember withcuta skip in three straight heats, in 
2 2836, 2.9934, 2.2434, trotting a half in the last heat 
in 1.09 on a very slow hsif-mile track. He brushes at 
a 2.04 elip and I expect to see him lower his mark 
next season by several second’. He is an ideal horse 
and sold for no fault. Price. $500. 

F BRB. OHAW, 
County Begister, Adams, Maes. 


BESSIE B. FOR SALE. 


Bessie B., trial 3.32, half in 1.09, no record, coal 
black, 1534 hands high, weighs 10265. Sired by De- 
tractor; dam, Kitty Olay. Standard and registered, 
trots on road and paces when speeded, sound, kind, 
fine driver. Price, three handred dollars (g800). 
A very handsome mare. Address 

@. M 6@., FP. O. Box 1985, Boston, Masr. 


STALLION WANTED 


Bay stallion, three years old, rising four, must be 
standard bred, 15.2344 to 15.8 hands high, extremely 
smooth turned and exceptionally handsome, Must 
have a breedy, handsome reck and smail, clean-cut 
head, snd carried well up without check, short back 
and smooth-turned hips. Must have excessive high 
action and able to show a 8.4v clip. 

Any one having a stallion of this description address 

60. N., P O. Box 1985, Boston, Mass. 

P. 8. Don’t write unless you have got the horse 
asked for. 
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YOU WANT 


Excellent photographs of the finishes of 
each of the five heats of the great ataliton 
race at Readvill:? Prie, $250 jar ,., 
Address F. A. TOWNE, J 
21 St Germain street, Bo. ton 


FOR SALE. 


2.10 PACER 


Without Any Record 


Ose that will do to race and z{ the 
meney with. Good failted, good heaccd 
young. Sound, game, well bred, wears «15 
plain harness and light shoes = Conld Dace 
in 2.10 this fall. For fuli particuiar. a: 4 
price, address 

A. H. MERRILL, Danvers, 


- FOR SALE 
Saddie and Driving Horse. 


Handtome brown cob, nine years oid, stands |5 
hands high, weighs 1000 pounds; ali eou:.4 al! 
emoih, right and all righ’. 

One of the easiest saddle horses In N. E., guides hy 
the neck; safe for women and childr n to ride : 
dive; is broken to drive both double and 
Kentucky gsited. Thisis a handsome mare, ro44 
mace, strong, great roader, has been use? ass far) ’ 
horse. I will fully w-rcant this mare in avery w, 
Iam not 8 widow, and I am not going to Eu 
DOW, avy way), Lut I wiilsell this mare we! wor 
the money for the reason that I bave more heres 
than I can use 

CHARLIS B. PINEC, 
Rer Harbo~ 


FOR SALE. 


Pair of oeautiful thoroughbred Hackney, «trav 
berry roang, w.th biack points, closely matcned, four 
years old, stand 15.8 hance bigh, weigh 1160 pou: ds 
each, plenty of s’ze, substance, quality and finish 
Extremely smooth!y turned, are high steppers and 
they havethe pr'ze-winuing high action. This pair 
won tix first prizes this fall at the Illinois Staie Fair, 
Springfie.d, Iil.,and Indiapapolis Iud.,and are cou 
ceded to be ore of the finest cariiage pairs in 
Americatodsy. They are afraid of nothing cr earth, 
bold and feariess, aristocratic in appearance, abso 
lutely sound and kind and broken to a!) harness and 
under saddie. Will guarantee them tobe ¢xa*tly as 
represented. This pair will go into he United States 
free of duty. This advertisement will appear but 
once. Apply to 8. C. RUTTER, 

Silver Spring Brewery, 
She: bruoke, P.Q@ Canida 
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The same thing happens to tr: | 
His owner drives him as longa: | 
the weatber is pleasant, and figures that th | 
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That’s Not aS 
ats NOT a onare 
; tohurtstock. It’s Page Fence to hold them. 


L. B. ROBERTSON, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


JAS. MURDOCK, JR. 


Name - Plates 
52 Longworth St.. Cincinnati, 0. 


Steel Stamps, Stencils, Rubber Stamps, 
Brass Signs for Wagons and Carts, 


THOROUGHBREDS FOR SALE, 


Four untried thoroughbreds, registered with the 
Jockey Olub, eligible to race anywhtre and old 
enough to try out. Price, 600. 

A bandseme matched team of drivers, weil bred 
well broken and gentile for a lady to drive, single or 
Gcuble. Price, 400. For further informa ion call 
on Cu ak LES D. GILL, 

Millersport, Fairfield Co., Ghio. 


FOR SALE. 
Tennessee Pacers & Trotters 


30 HEAD Standard bred Stallions, Mares, Geld 
ings and Oolts. 
Several ready torace. Also four matched teame 
and several Jacks. Address 
J.P. ABERNATHY, Palaski, Tenn. 


SADDLE HORSES TR/INED, 


Horses supplied and trained for saddle service, 
a ter the most approved methods. 

Good care and whole‘ome farm fare. Terms mod 
erate. BE. N. MILLEN, 
Mt. Retirement Farm, Deckerstown, N.J. 























MASON'S — 


Chaunel Steel Adjactable 


Ruaner Attachments for Wheeled Vehicles. 
NEAT, 6TSONG, PRACTICAL SHEAP. 


This runner can be changed: from wite to narrow 
track by simply removing and replacing two bolts. 
It also has our new o.forminog hud, Which adjusts 
itself te different sizes of axles by simply turnoi.g the 
clip nuts. 

We also continue t» furnish our old style Wood ané 
Steel Runners. Ask for circular and price list. 

\MASON’S CABRBIAGE WORKS, 
Davenport, Ia. 


CGALION WACON 
&CGEAR CO. 


.ee GALION, OHIO. 


Most Complete Wagon and Gear 
Factory on earth. 


J, H. STEPHAN & SON, 


Mevufsciarers cf 


HUBS and SPOKES, 


High Grade Stock a specialty. 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Our low down ball bearing, short turs 


Milk and Bakery Wagons 


Are giving universal sati:faction. They 
have the fini h, material and all the good 
points necessary to make them so. Writs 
fo: prices ani business wagon catalogue. 


WINKLER BROS.. South Bend, Ind. 

















$25,(00 worth of horsefiesh was ill, and it soon | 
developed that some of the Dest were in a din | 
gerous condition. 

But while the other animals were suffering | 
only from pneumonis, Mallas was : Micted with | 








SETS ae SS TS TED 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


AS8afe Speedy and Positive Cure 


The 8a Best . 
the place of aif otmente — oe meet. Samos 


emoves anches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle. 
OR FIRING. “impretise predate eee 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 










Price $1.60 per bottie. by d ists, or 
sent by exp: ch. id, with full frections 
for its use Sond for desert ve circulars, 
THB LAWisSNCB-WILLIAMS CO. 








Chicago '98 Olipper, Price $8 
Send $3 00, Balance & 0. 


THE GREATEST CLIPPING MACHING EVER INVBNTED. 





76. With ry $11.26. 





P-TO-DATE CLIPPING MACHINES 


(exor pt Knives) for two years. 


thing in the line of clipping. 


Sales greater than all other machines 02 the market. 
experience to operate. Obicego Olippers are guaranteed to ran easter.and cut fastertban | 
apy other machine made, regardless of price. They are guaranteed againstallrepairs | 


CHICAGO BICYCLE CLIPPER, PRICE $6.75 





Very simple. 


We are the originators of everyth og new and modern in the line of clipping machines 
‘nd make more than ali others combi e¢. Our machines bave been adopted by practical 
clippers all over the world, and are the only machines in use at the Union Stock Yarde at 
Chicago where all others have been trie?, Send for 113 page catalogue describiug every- | 


S&S 8 SS FS 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


158-160 Huron St., Chicago, II. 
New York Office, 97 Chambers St. 


B quires no | 


THE '98 CHICAGO CLIPPER, PRICE $8.75. Roller Bearings. 


The Two Createst Clipping Machines Ever Invented. 


Awarded highest award, Gold Meda], Omaha Exposition. Patented in United States, Bagland, France, Germany and Rissia. 
Holds Worid’s record for fast clipping. Time 14 minutes. No Belts. NoSlip. Positive power. Has enclosed fiexible shaft. [a 


roved one Dut Knives. Oapnot get out of adjustmes;. 


Over 30,000 In Use. 


Do not forget that we make the 


CLARK CARRIAGE HEATER, 


the handsomest hester you ever laid your 
eyes op. Price $3 50. 


| 





Burrs ‘ha Olark coal. This coal wiil burn 


th: n any over 
Try it io 
er k!nd 
ase 


longer and give more heat 
coal ewer placed on the market. 
|| yourheaters and you will use no oth 
Price 75 cts. per dos. or $6.00 per ° 
e n‘a'n ng 100 cakes. 




















Lana tener tT 








